








A Free age-old continuous battle with costly, 
unsightly and unsanitary refuse handling and 
collection conditions in our cities and housing areas, 
man is finally winning out—thanks to the develop- 
ment of the remarkable Dempster-Dumpster 
equipment and the Dempster-Dumpster System. 

Here is a method that provides a mobile 
Dempster-Dumpster, operated by only one man, 
the driver, to serve scores of big steel detachable 
containers, one-after-another. 

All conventional and inadequate cans, crates, 
boxes, drums, etc. are removed from housing areas 
and eliminated! Big Dempster-Dumpster deposi- 
tories, each with self-latching doors, are placed at 
strategic locations. Usually, 50 to 60 families can 





Proved Method 


Whipping Costly. 
Conditions in ther 


be served by each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 
families by each 10 cu. yd. container etc. 

In addition to eliminating unsanitary condi- 
tions, the Dempster-Dumpster System cuts costs 
tremendously. Keductions range from 50 to 90 per- 
cent in housing developments after this system has 
been installed. 

The equipment may be purchased outright 
by your Housing Authority or it is quite possible 
the service may be available by private contractor. 
For complete information, contact the manufac- 
turer, Dempster Brothers, Inc. Ask for Folder No. 
300 titled “The Dempster-Dumpster System of 
Trash and Rubbish Collection for Housing and 
Apartment Areas. 


There’s a Dempster-Dumpster Sanitation Engineer Near You! 








Featuring Big Steel Depositories 
y... Unsanitary Refuse Collection 
Housing and Apartment Areas! 








CIRCLED LOCATIONS in large illustration on page at left give you a TA E 
typical example of where and how many Dempster-Dumpster Containers 
are used in a housing development. SNAPSHOTS ABOVE taken at vari- 
ous housing areas show a close up view of the big depositories. This 
amazing system is cleaning up unsightly and unsanitary conditions Mb 

for Housing Authorities in such cities as Rochester, Atlanta, Hono- WF 
lulu, Great Falls, Winston-Salem, to name a few—plus cutting SVS 5 


handling costs to the minimum! To determine number of these 


containers desired, each housing authority calls on Dempster fig 

Brothers’ engineers to make a survey. , 

This Survey, which is made at no cost Pick Up — - Dump 
or obligation to housing officials, de- 

termines the number and sizes of con- Haul —” 

tainers needed, recommended locations 

and the amount the cost of refuse 

handling can be reduced. 4 


i! DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 5126 Shea Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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MISSION TO BOGOTA 


John R. Fugard represented NAHRO 
at the First Inter-American Technical 
Meeting in Bogota, Colombia, Novem- 
ber 26 to December 12. He was a mem- 
ber of a United States delegation to the 
conference that included representatives 
from the federal housing agencies and 
‘rom the private homebuilding industry 
Mr. Fugard, a commissioner of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, attended the 
meeting for NAHRO in his capacity as 
chairman of the Association’s Interna- 
tional Committee. Other United States 
representatives included Norman P 


Mason, commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration; B. Douglas 
Stone, international housing adviser, 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
and Joseph B. Haverstick of the National 
Association of Home Builders. 

The meeting’ was sponsored by the 
Organization of the American States. 
Invited to attend were the heads of 
housing activities of 21 American coun- 
tries, accompanied by counselors and 
observers from both private industry and 
government housing agencies. 


MISSION TO PERU 

Four experts in the field of public and 
private housing this month spent two 
weeks in Peru under the auspices of the 
International Cooperation Administration. 
They were sent to aid that South Ameri- 
can government in planning a compre 
hensive program of better housing for its 
increasing population. The group in 
cluded: Lawrence Cox, executive director 
of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority; Charles E. Sigety, deputy 
commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration; Neal Hardy. director of 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers’ National Housing Center: and Mon 
ton Bodfish, president and chairman of 
the board of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago. 

The United States housing experts ad 
vised with Peru’s newly established hous 
ing commission in the preparation of 
recommendations for legislative action 
Subjects on which suggestions were made 
included development of resources for 
home mortgage financing, slum clear 
ance. urban renewal. aided self-help 
housing for rural areas, a system of gov 
ernment insurance of home mortgages 


LT. GEN. W. B. KEAN 
on November 21 announced his resig- 
nation as executive director of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority to become ef- 
fective January 31. General Kean had 
originally submitted his resignation to the 
CHA commissioners in September and 
had asked that it become effective No- 
vember 30. However. at a meeting on 
November 21. the commissioners, in ac- 
cepting his resignation, asked him to 
stav on until the end of January. 
Chicago newspapers carrying stories 
on the resignation, which indicated that 
General Kean was retiring to live in a 
recently completed home in Clearwater, 





Florida, subsequently reported he had 
resigned because of an “undercurrent of 
uncooperativeness.” The newspaper arti- 
cles indicated that, contrary to reports 
that all was well with CHA, several 
board members had been engaged in 
“a series of factional disputes” with the 
director. In the hope that such differ- 
ences might be adjusted, Chicago Mayor 
Richard J. Daley was reported to have 
asked General Kean to withdraw his res- 
ignation—or postpone it. However, on 
December 5, the General told the Mayor 
that he was definitely resigning his posi- 
tion as of January 31. 

General Kean has served the author- 
ity as its executive director since Octo- 
ber 1, 1954. Prior to that time he had 
been a career officer in the United States 
Army. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1918 and before World War II 
served as an infantry officer in the Far 
East. In World War II he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
staff planning of the Normandy inva- 
sion. From 1952 to 1954 he was in com- 
mand of the Fifth Army, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The successor to General Kean had not 
yet been selected as of the year’s end and 
applications for the $22,500 job were 
being considered by the commissioners. 


IRA J. BACH, 

executive director of the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, has been  ap- 
pointed the city’s Commissioner of City 
Planning as of January 1. Under an ordi- 
nance adopted by the city council on 
July 12, 1956, a new Department of 
City Planning was created. Mr. Bach will 
head this department. The department 
is to be the working arm of the mu- 
nicipal government for all types of fu- 
ture planning. It will recommend long- 
range city planning policy and make 
independent reviews of planning propos- 
als and progress. 

\ major reorganization of city depart- 
ments will result from the new  plan- 
ning set-up, including dissolution of the 
Office of the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Coordinator 

Before entering the housing field in 
1942, Mr. Bach practiced architecture 
for several vears in Chicago. He also 
partic'pated in planning war housing in 
Utah, Colorado. and Wyoming. After 
serving as director of the Tri-County 
Regional Planning Commission of Den- 
ver, Mr. Bach served one vear as direc- 
tor of planning of the Chicago Housing 
Authority. In 1944. he became executive 
director of the then newly organized 
Cook County Housing Authority. In 
1948 he was appointed executive director 
f the land clearance commission 


HHFA AWARDS— 

Seven employees of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency were presented 
with Distinguished Service Awards for 
outstanding service during 1956. Among 
them: 


Annabelle F. Heath, assistant HHFA 
administrator, for proposing, organiz- 
ing, and directing the first Women’s 
Congress on Housing, aimed at learning 
what women want in home design (see 
July JournaL, page 243 


Herman D. Hillman, director of the 
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New York region of the Public Housing 
Administration, for his major role in 
instituting a uniform rent schedule and 
adjustment of rent ceilings on federally- 
assisted low-rent units in New York City. 


Joseph H. Orendorff, technical ad- 
viser in the HHFA Office of the Admin- 
istrator, for “untiring devotion and pro- 
fessional assistance” to the Women’s Con- 
gress on Housing. 


E. Bruce Wedge, Region III (At- 
lanta) director of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, “for hard work and tech- 
nical competence in developing a staff 
that is a model of efficient operations 
and endeavor in the entire URA.” 


DONALD M. GRAHAM, 

executive director of the Providence Re- 
development Agency during most of its 
nine-year history, has resigned to accept 
the recently created post of planning ad- 
ministrator for the city of Boston. While 
in Providence, he was responsible for the 
planning of redevelopment projects whose 
net cost totals 8 million dollars. In Bos- 
ton, Mr. Graham will be top planning 
executive under a departmental budget 


increased this year from $100,000 to 
$150,000. The new planning setup he 
heads was recommended last year by 


Boston citizen groups and supported by 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Boston Municipal Re- 
search Bureau. His function will be to 
coordinate activities of the City Plan- 
ning Board and the Boston Housing Au- 
thority, which also administers redevelop- 
ment. 


DOWELL NAYLOR, JR., 

former executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Paris, Texas, 
has taken over as executive director of 
the newly organized housing and re- 
development authority of Columbia, Mis- 
sour!. Mr. Naylor will continue as presi- 
dent of the Southwest Regional Council 
of NAHRO, even though his new au- 
thority lies in another NAHRO region. 


JAMES M. CAVINESS, 

who has served the Paris housing au- 
thority as commissioner for four years. 
is taking Mr. Naylor’s place as executive 
director (see item above). 


STANLEY ABEL 

has resigned as coordinator of the Im- 
perial Valley Coordinated Housing Au- 
thorities effective December 31, to take 
the position of executive director of the 
Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Calexico, California. 

MARIE C. McGUIRE, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of San Antonio, has 
been named by the city manager to an 
advisory committee on urban renewal. 
Purpose of the committee is to counsel 
on matters dealing with a program of 
urban renewal scheduled for the city 
within the near future. 


ROBERT H. MURPHY 
has been appointed manager of State- 


way Gardens, a 1644-apartment public 
housing development now under con- 
struction in Chicago. Mr. Murphy will 
assume his position January 1, just prior 
to completion of the first project build- 
ing. Mr. Murphy joined the Chicago 
Housing Authority in 1949 and _ has 
served in various management jobs, cur- 
rently as manager of Harold L. Ickes 
Homes. 

Thomas Boaz will take over the Ickes 
job, transferring from another CHA 
project. 


OWEN A. PAUL, 

executive secretary of the Indianapolis 
Redevelopment Commission, is the au- 
thor of an article on personnel admin- 
istration in the November issue of Ad- 
vanced Management magazine. 


Cc. F. PALMER, 

former defense housing coordinator and 
author of the book Adventures of a 
Slum Fighter (see March JourNAL, page 
93), is the author of an article “To 
Wipe Out the Slums” in the December 


16 issue of the New York Times Sun- 
day magazine section. The article ad- 
vances the proposition that slums are 
“the most wasteful extravagance that 
could be imagined.” Mr. Palmer is 
president of Palmer, Inc., realtors in 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


STANLEY H. PICKETT, 
joint planning officer of the Province of 
Newfoundland and the City of St. John’s 
for the past four years, has been ap- 
pointed urban redevelopment officer of 
the Community Planning Association of 
Canada. Mr. Pickett will be in charge 
of a CPAC service that will provide in- 
formation on city renewal to citizens 
groups, local authorities, and business 
organizations throughout Canada. 
Previously, Mr. Pickett was senior 
assistant to the planning officer for 
Somerset County in England. He is a 
professional associate of the Royal In- 
stitute of Chartered Surveyors and a 
member of the Town Planning Institute 
of Canada. 


JAMES B. HIBBEN, 

formerly administrative assistant with the 
Office of Housing and Redevelopment 
in Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
to the executive secretary of the Neigh- 
borhood Redevelopment Commiss‘on of 
Chicago. 


JIM R. LANGRAN, 
lumberman, succeeds Thomas F. Booker 
as executive director of the Housing Au- 


thority of Houston, Texas, whose pro- 
gram totals 2500 units. 

RAYMOND BOOTH 

is retiring after having been with the 


New York State Division of Housing for 
22 years. Mr. Booth joined the division 
in 1934, after having been in the engi- 
neering and construction fields, and he 
became director of management in 1942, 
when that post was created. As yet no 
new appointment has been made. 
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Why Faucets Leak 


Faucet washers, when fastened with 
TOO LONG or SHORT screws as in 
“9 out of 10” replacements by best me- 
chanics — quickly work loose, destroy 
themselves! 
“SEXAUER" finds 
the answer—after 
34 years research 
Now, NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” SELF- 
LOCK screws, 
with expanding 
NYLON PLUG 
imbedded in the 
threads, fasten 
and lock at correct 
depths AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
hold faucet washer 
firmly. Made of 
rust and corrosion 
resisting Monel, 
heads won't twist 
off, screw slots 
won't distort; they 
can be used over and over. 

When installed with NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” EASY-TITE faucet washers, 
this combination outlasts past faucet 
repairs “6 to 1”! 

EASY-TITES are made of super- 
tough, pliable duPont compound 
(neither rubber nor fibre) to withstand 
super-hot water and make tight even on 
worn, corroded seats. They are further 
reinforced with a vulcanized layer of 
Fiberglas to resist distortion and split- 
ting from shut-off squeeze. 


Note Nylon plug — — locks 
screws automatically 
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Note Fibergias backing — — 
resists closing squeeze 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 

As authenticated by Hackensack, N. J. 
Water Co. and American Gas Associa- 
tion, stopping just ONE pin-hole 
(1,/32") size leak can reduce water 
waste 8,000 gal. monthly. Stopping a 
hot water.faucet “drip” can result in 
water and fuel saving of over $7.58 
QUARTERLY—plus material and labor 
and costly fixture replacements! 

That’s why thousands of Government 
Agencies, Housing Projects, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Schools, Manufacturers, Ho- 
tels, Realties and Utilities — country 
wide—look to“SEXAUER” Technicians 
skilled in plumbing maintenance know- 
how. They are trained to determine 
stock levels thru complete SURVEYS 
of actual fixtures in service and to in- 
stall stock systems that avoid over- 
stocking and shortages. 


NEW SELF-LOCK SCREWS and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just part of 
the “SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW, 126 pg. 
Catalog H available and gladly consult 
with you regarding your plumbing 
maintenance problems without obliga- 
tion. Write today! 


costs 
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| 7: A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-126 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y 


| Gentiomen: Please send me a copy of your 
NEW, 126 page Catalog H. 


| My name Title 


| Company or Institution a 


City 


State 
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UP INTEREST RATE CEILINGS 
ON FHA-INSURED MORTGAGES 

In the face of sluggish construc- 
tion starts and repeated pleas from 
home builders, who blame the tight 
money market for the starts slow- 


down, the interest rate ceiling on 
Federal Housing Administration-in- 
sured mortgages was raised in early 
December from 4% to 5 per cent. 
The change, which does not prevail 
in Veterans Administration pro- 
grams, was viewed with mixed emo- 
tions. 

Albert Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator, in 
making the announcement, said: 
“Primarily we are thinking in terms 
of people. People in America want 
to buy homes and this will assist 
them to get the financing they need.” 

Others felt that though it would 
make housing investment attractive 
to lenders, the change would cause 
hardships on the purchasers. Among 
the opponents was Senator Herbert 
Lehman (D), New York, who said 
the higher interest ceilings would be 
extremely hard on low- and middle- 
income families. The AFL-CIO also 
opposed the action. In a news re- 
lease, the union declared: “With 
two-thirds of all families already 
virtually barred from the housing 
market by financial charges and sales 
prices they cannot afford, the new 
sky-high interest rate imposes addi- 
tional financial burdens upon the av- 
erage-income family wishing to pur- 
chase a house.” Another criticism is 
that the move will serve to squelch 
out the VA program, with its less 
favorable terms. 

Meanwhile, the building industry, 
itself, was not too optimistic about 
what the better interest conditions 
would do for the 1957 homebuilding 
picture. While it is generally believed 
the FHA action will tend to stabilize 
the market at least at present rates, 
there have been no predictions ad- 
vanced for record building during 
the coming year. 

Here’s the prediction of Miles 
Colean, a leading homebuilding in- 
dustry consultant and economist, as 
it appeared in House & Home: “In 
1957, house building expenditures 
will recover some of the ground lost 
in the 1956 setback . . . credit pol- 
icy may lean on the neutral or easy 
side.” However, he warned, “This 
is not to forecast a soft money situa- 
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tion like the one during. the recov- 
ery from 1954’s mild business reces- 
sion .. . On the contrary, the mar- 
ket will remain firm, compared to 
that time, and interest rates will keep 
close to present levels.” 


NAHRO REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 
SPONSORS EAST LANSING "SCHOOL" 


A repeat of the highly successful 
urban renewal workshop sponsored 
by NAHRO’s Redevelopment Sec- 
tion last February in cooperation 
with Michigan State College is on 
the schedule as a major 1957 event. 
Dates set for the conference (which 
will again be held in East Lansing, 
Michigan) are February 23-26—and 
this year the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is joining in spon- 
sorship of the event. Joseph Oren- 
dorff of the HHFA staff is working 
with a special Section committee and 
with NAHRO staff member Hugh 
Mields, Jr. in making program ar- 
rangements. 

As plans are currently shaping up, 
the program will permit intensive 
discussion of the following subjects: 
(1) general planning vs. project 
planning; (2) sources of financing 
for the locality’s one-third share of 
total redevelopment costs; (3) eco- 
nomic feasibility of rehabilitation of 
existing housing; (4) disposition of 
cleared land; (5) making the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s Sec- 
tion 221 relocation housing program 
work; (6) measuring housing qual- 
ity. 


61 CITIES COMPETING FOR “LOOK” 
MAGAZINE AWARDS; JUDGES NAMED 


Sixty-one communities throughout 
the country are competing for one 
of the nine citations that Look Mag- 
azine will present early next year in 
its “Community Home _ Achieve- 
ment Awards” program. Judges were 
announced in late October and 





judging has been going forward all 
during November and December. 
October 1 was the deadline for en- 
trants (see April JOURNAL, page 
139). 

Heading up the panel of judges 
is Albert M. Cole, administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Serving with him are Mel- 
vin H. Baker, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Walter S. Day- 
ton, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; John R. Doscher, Op- 
eration Home Improvement; Wal- 
ter Dreier, United States Savings 
and Loan League; Miss Muriel Fer- 
ris, United States League of Women 
Voters; James Lash, ACTION; 
Mrs. Grace Nicholas, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Edmund 
R. Purves, American Institute of 
Architects; Mort Saber, National As- 
sociation of Home Builders; Cole- 
man Woodbury, Yale University. 


ADVISORY BODY ON AGED NAMED; 
FHA BRIEFS STAFF ON AGING 


A national advisory committee on 
housing for the aged—as authorized 
in the Housing Act of 1956—has not 
only been appointed—but held its 
first meeting in Washington on De- 
cember 14, at which time the com- 
mittee members were briefed on the 
present status of housing for the 
aged. 

Among members of the 18-mem- 
ber committee as announced by 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert M. Cole are: 
Ernest J. Bohn, executive director 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority; Gardner Cowles, 
president of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and Cowles Magazines; 
Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of 
the Division of Gerontology at the 
University of Michigan; Richard J. 
Gray, president, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the 
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AFL-CIO; Miss Ollie Randall, vice- 
chairman, Committee on the Aging, 
National Social Welfare Assembly; 
Earl W. Smith, past president of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers; Professor Walter K. Vivrett, 
architect and faculty member at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Cole describes the function of 
the advisory committee as develop- 
ment of broad policy recommenda- 
tions on the problems of the aging 
and facilitating an interchange of 
ideas and _ experiences between 
HHFA and private groups. 

An earlier move to get housing for 
the aged under way came from the 
Federal Housing Administration. In 
November, the agency sent Arthur 
M. Sherwood, director of FHA in 
Maryland, on a 90-day traveling as- 
signment to various parts of the 
country. According to FHA Com- 
missioner Norman P. Mason, who 
made the assignment, Mr. Sher- 
wood’s job is to work with the staffs 
of FHA’s principal field offices to 
make sure they fully understand the 
workings of the “housing for the 
elderly” program. In addition, Mr. 
Sherwood will work through the 
field offices in an attempt to reach 
private organizations that may be 
interested in cooperating in launch- 
ing programs for the aged. 


YEAR-END RATE FOR SHORT-TERM 
NOTES HITS NEW HIGH: 2.355% 


Up...up...up... that was 
the cost pattern for short-term mon- 
ey in the last three months of 1956, 
continuing the spiraling rates as re- 
ported in the October JoURNAL OF 
Housinc (page 325). Meanwhile, 
the Public Housing Administration 
postponed any further offerings of 
long-term bonds for the rest of the 
year. The last sale of long-term 
bonds for 1956 was held on June 27, 
when the issue went at an average 
interest rate Of 2.4867 per cent. 

Four sales of short-term notes 
were made in October, November. 
and December. On October 9, 63 
authorities sold 67 issues of tempo- 
rary notes totaling $166,871,000 for 
an average interest rate of 2.004 per 
cent. Twenty-eight housing author- 
ities on October 30 sold 33. issues 
aggregating $85,595,000 to produce 
an average interest rate of 2.075 per 
cent. 

There was one sale of temporary 
notes in November, when 55 author- 
ities on November 14, sold 56 issues 
for a total of $93,852,000, resulting 
in a 2.19 per cent average interest 
rate. The last sale of the year was 
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December 4, when 60 
housing authorities sold issues total- 
ling $24,138,000 for the top average 
interest rate of 2.555 per cent. 
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THREE STATE ASSOCIATIONS HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETINGS; ELECT OFFICERS 

The Carolinas Council of Hous- 
ing Authorities, the Georgia Associ- 
ation of Housing Authorities, and 
the Tennessee Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authorities 
all held annual conferences this fal! 
and named new officers for the year 
ahead. 

The Carolinas council met on Au- 
gust 24 in Wilmington, with some 
50 persons in attendance. Major 
event of the conference was the 
merging of the former separate as- 
sociations of authorities in North 
and South Carolina. Public housing 
management and maintenance prob- 
lems were discussed jointly by local 
authority and regional Public Hous- 
ing Administration representatives. 
Elected to office were: President 
Marvin Spence, Kinston, North 
Carolina; Vice-President—-W. Har- 
rill Wood, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; Secretary-Treasurer Miss 
Dorothy Forbes, Wilmington (re- 
elected). 

Georgia authorities met in Savan- 
nah on September 11 and named 
Walter Lee of Waycross as _presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-President—Mrs. Emily Kick- 
lighter, Glenville; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—- -Blue Holloman, Dublin. 

Tennessee: a three-day meeting, 
with considerable emphasis on ur- 
ban renewal discussions, marked the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Ten- 
nessee association. The meeting was 
held in Nashville September 23-25, 
opening on the evening of the 23rd 
with a buffet supper. Conference 
speakers included Congressman Al- 
ber Rains (D), Alabama; the mayor 


of Chattanooga: and representatives 
from the regional offices of both the 
Urban Renewal Administration and 
PHA. 

Elected at the business session that 
closed the meeting were: President 

Orelle Ledbetter, Memphis; First 
Vice-President—-Haley Sofge, Nash- 
ville; Second Vice-President—C,. L 
Fairless, Jr.. Trenton; Third Vice- 
President* H. F. Temple, Chatta- 
nooga: Secretary- Treasurer 
Guy, Nashville. 
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NAHRO’S 23rd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


“IT want to compliment NAHRO 
on the best convention ,ever and, 
from the remarks I have heard, a 
great many people think so. . .” 

That’s the kind of comments that 
have been coming into the NAHRO 
office from those who attended the 
23rd annual conference in New 
York City, October 21-24. The 
NAHRO meeting was a “smash” 
on many scores: all previous con- 
ference attendance records were 
broken; the commercial exhibits 
were a complete space sellout; and 
letters from delegates show that. 
both in content and active interest 
of participants, the 
considered a hit. 

Urban renewal was probably the 
standout of the conference ... a 
fact that was evident in both re- 
sponse to formal sessions and in in- 
formal conversation. As never be- 
fore, there was in the air a sense 
of urgency to get at this business 
of city rebuilding, with delegates 
from local agencies across the coun- 


meeting was 


try enthusiastically participating in 
sessions devoted to this subject. And 
each day there was something new 
on the conference menu to whet 
the renewal appetite: at the open- 
ing general session, the ballroom 
was packed to capacity (see pictur 
above), as three representatives ol 
industry touched off the renewal en- 
thusiasm that developed by describ- 
ing big business’ stake in city rebuild- 
ing (one delegate who was partic- 
ularly impressed with this session has 
written NAHRO: “We need these 
people in the act.) ; on Tuesday and 
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Wednesday there were sessions de- 
voted to both the practical business 
of administering a renewal program 
and the imaginative aspects of de- 
sign. 

Public housing was another pop- 
ular hit at the conference and the 
outcome of sessions on this subject 
firmly expressed idea that 
what the low-rent program needs is 


Was a 


a face lifting. Session participants, 
Elizabeth Wood, whose 
talk is presented on page 424, re- 
fused to evade issues and instead 


such as 


lead delegates squarely up to the 
fact that in order to make of the 
low-rent community a_ desirable 
place to live, there will have to be 
a re-evaluation of basic policies 
a redesigning of the concept——so 
that people can live in public hous- 
ing as they can elsewhere. 
Innovations 

Among innovations at the 
NAHRO conference this year was 
a general session that challenged 
federal officials to meet their cus- 
tomers—-a_ give-and-take question- 
and-answer period in which repre- 
sentatives of the federal 
were up against a_ local public 
agency official, a mayor, a member 
of the press, and a private develop- 
er, all of whom had plenty of “whys, 
whats, and whens” to ask. Another 
new departure was splitting large 
audiences at two general sessions up 


agencies 


into four discussion groups, with a 
summing up period for the full au- 
dience at the end. While this small- 
group approach for discussions was 


generally conceded to be a good 


idea by people writing to the 
NAHRO office since the conference, 
the plan did not live up to its 
promise .. . because too many peo- 
ple came to the sessions! The an- 
ticipated small, face-to-face discus- 
sions proved hard to achieve in the 
face of the four large groups that 
eathered in each corner of the ball- 
room and disturbed one 
with their independent “conversa- 
tions.” One other common criticism 


anothe: 


was that there was not enough em- 
phasis on small authority operations. 

Among the familiar 
events, there was a 
annual banquet on 
and, on the same day, 
business meeting, at 
which the resolutions appearing on 
page 421 adopted and at 
which, as reported in the Novembet 


conference 
luncheon on 
Tuesday; the 
Wednesday : 
the annual 


were 


JourNAL (page 388) the election 
of officers was held. 
In this present JOURNAL issue 


everything that went on at the 
NAHRO conference, other than th« 
election of reported 

both special events 
The reports have been arranged ac- 
cording to subject matter, rather 
than in chronological sequence, so 
that wanted information on a spe- 
cific topic can be found more read- 
ily. Except for a few of the major 


officers, is 
sessions and 


conference presentations, which are 
reported separately, each session is 
summarized under the most suitable 
of the following headings: urban 
renewal, housing management, main- 
tenance, design, administration, mid 
dle-income housing. 
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CABINET-RANK HOUSING DEPARTMENT 

The Association has repeatedly urged that Congress 
establish a cabinet-rank Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs. We again submit that the spread of slums 
and blight and increasing deterioration constitute a do- 
mestic problem as grave as any facing our nation. We 
reaffirm our conviction that this pressing problem must 
be dealt with at the highest level and therefore renew 
emphatically our recommendation that Congress give 
the earliest consideration possible to the creation of a 
cabinet-rank department for this purpose. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND URBAN RENEWAL 

The basic recommendations made by the Association 
in, this field have been included in the Housing Act of 
1956, except for a more definite statement setting forth 
Congressional intent relative to federal and local rela- 
tionships. We believe that immediate steps must be taken 
by the federal agencies to simplify procedure and to 
adopt and implement policies that will enable the fullest 
expression of local initiative and local responsibility. We 
further believe that the following points require immedi- 
ate study and recommendation: 

1—There should be continuing study of the ability of 
local communities to carry forward broad urban renewal 
programs, with full recognition of the financial limita- 
tion within which such communities must operate. The 
study should include consideration of changes in the 
present matching pattern for federal and local urban 
renewal funds. The feasibility of increasing the present 
two-thirds allocation of federal funds should be fully 
explored. 

2—Present programs should be adjusted to provide 
for federal assistance for the renewal of all blighted 
areas, so that vacant land, residential, commercial, and 
industrial sites can all be considered as eligible for finan- 
cial grants. 

3—There should be wholehearted support and im- 
mediate implementation of the “Procedures Simplifica- 
tion Task Force” recommendations, covering the simpli- 
fication of paperwork requirements and identification of 
minimum controls that must be exércised by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency under the law and in 
furtherance of national program objectives. Special at- 
tention should be given to the following quotation from 
the task force report: “Unless the federal government is 
willing to take a risk that local public agencies will make 
mistakes, it cannot adhere to the concept of urban re- 
newal as a local activity, locally administered, nor can 
it permit the experimentation out of which can come 
progress in urban renewal as a whole.”’ 

4—There should be study of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration’s policies of administering relocation pay- 
ments under the Housing Act of 1956. In respect to rent 
payments, utility deposits, and other relocation expenses 
other than moving expenses, these policies appear to be 
more restrictive and less helpful than those in effect be 
fore the creation of the new relocation aids by the Con- 
Tess. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
The Association again recommends a public housing 
program approximating 10 per cent of total national 
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NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


Adopted at annual business meeting October 24, 1956 





housing production, of sufficient duration to permit effi- 
cient advance planning on the part of the federal and 
local agencies involved, and with adequate recognition 
of the varying needs of local communities. The Associa- 
tion had requested that Congress this year provide a 
realistic public housing program that would properly 
recognize the needs of low-income families and the es- 
sential requirement of long-term planning. The program 
adopted by Congress falls far short of meeting actual 
requirements and only slightly alleviates the wasteful 
practice of year-to-year planning. 


HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 

The Association strongly supports the terms of the 
Housing Act of 1956 that make special provisions for the 
elderly, believing that this legislative action is a step in 
the right direction. We are particularly pleased that 
Congress accepted for incorporation into the Housing 
Act our recommendation that there be established a 
general study commission on the aging. We urge that 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator immedi- 
ately implement this provision. We are gratified further 
by Congressional acceptance of our recommendation 
that elderly single persons be eligible occupants of low- 
rent housing. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 

The Association is deeply concerned with the plight 
of middle-income families throughout the United States 
who cannot afford available standard private housing. 
The continuing success of urban renewal programs will 
depend to a great extent upon the provision of a sub- 
stantial supply of nonsubsidized housing at reasonable 
cost. The exhaustive Congressional studies that have 
been made into this subject should be promptly imple- 
mented by Congress when it reconvenes in January 1957 


FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 

In a strongly worded resolution adopted at the 22nd 
annual conference, the Association formally expressed 
its deep concern with “. . . the accelerating trend toward 
federal domination of local public housing and renewal 
programs .”” The Association’s position subsequently 
was given additional weight by the findings of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The Association 
requested that Congress “. . . make it unmistakably clear 
that it is its intent to recognize and support the Ameri- 
can tradition of local autonomy.” Our officers, through 
the various committees of the Association and by direct 
consultation with representatives of the federal agencies 
concerned, have diligently sought to clearly define and 
establish the concept of local responsibility, in accord- 
ance with the clear mandate of the membership. Al- 
though progress has been made in certain areas, we be- 
lieve that it is necessary to re-affirm the Association’s 
position as set forth in the 1955 resolution and to renew 
our direction to the officers of the Association to “. . . 
utilize every resource available to them, including furthe: 
consultation with the representatives of the federal agen- 
cies, in order to bring about a restatement and clarifica- 
tion of the proper division of federal and local respon- 
sibility.” 
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INDUSTRY AND RENEWAL 


The “urban renewal conscious- 
ness” that was in the air all during 
NAHRO’s 23rd annual conference 
first made itself felt at the opening 
general session Monday, October 22. 
Three men with first-hand experi- 
ence in what President Robert D. 
Sipprell called “the phenomenon of 
our times”—big business’ interest in 
the blight fight—-were on hand to 
tell why and how their companies 
entered the renewal picture. 

Speakers were Norris Nash, a 
vice-president of Henry J. Kaiser 
Company, Oakland, California; 
James Worthy, vice-president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chica- 
go; and Clayton P. Fisher, a con- 
sultant on community relations de- 
velopment for General Electric 
Company, New York City. Com- 
mon thread running through all 
three presentations: industry has 
both a civic responsibility and a 
business stake in renewal. In the ex- 
cerpts from their remarks below, 
each speaker describes his own com- 
pany’s motives, methods, and 
achievements. 


KAISER COMPANY TELLS— 

Why we got into renewal. “The 
problem (urban blight) . is one 
of people .. . and, when we start 
talking people, industry quite logic- 
ally enters the scene. What’s good 
for people is good for us.” 

That’s how Mr. Nash explained 
the Kaiser company’s renewal moti- 
vation. “Nowadays, business recog- 
nizes that success comes from a 
healthy economy where happy em- 
ployees and neighbors are playing 
their cooperative part in the gen- 
eral upward spiral of living stand- 
ards,” he said. “Our economy and 
our people can’t expand or prosper 
in the midst of slums.” 

How we got started. “It was two 
and one-half years ago that a small 
self-appointed group of citizens 
started to meet regularly for break- 
fast each Friday morning in the 
Kaiser executive dining room to de- 
liberate on a strategy which might 
stimulate city and citizens to wage 
a cooperative battle against blight. 
At first this upstart citizens commit- 
tee was viewed with suspicion; how- 
ever, confidence was soon establ- 
lished and complete city-committee 
cooperation was born when _ the 
mayor suggested that every member 
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em 
Session reporter Astrid Monson; Kaiser’s Norris Nash; GE’s Clayton P. 


Fisher; Sears’ James C. 





Worthy; New York’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner 


all featured at conference opening session on “Industry Enters Urban 
Renewal Picture.” Outgoing NAHRO President Robert D. Sipprell presided. 


of the city council be invited to our 
Friday breakfasts.” 


Accomplishments. Here, as cited 
by Mr. Nash, are the steps taken in 
the Oakland renewal program since 
the Kaiser Company got behind the 
drive: (1) Establishment of a uni- 
fied department of buildings and 
safety, “so as to streamline and cen- 
tralize permit, license, and inspec- 
tion services.”” (2) Appointment of 
an urban renewal coordinator. (3) 
Over 500 leading citizens partici- 
pated in a day-long urban renewal 
seminar (see November 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 410). 

(4) Applications were submitted 
for federal assistance for Oakland’s 
first renewal project area—‘‘an old, 
but valuable, section of the city cap- 
able of rehabilitation.” (5) A 50- 
year-old home on one of the parcels 
in the area was rehabilitated and 
exhibited as an example of home im- 
provement. (6) The rehabilitated 
home was moved to city property 
in the project area, where it is serv- 
ing as headquarters for the city’s 
field operation. Ten trained renewal 
representatives operate from there, 
pointing the way for a 78-block re- 
habilitation drive. It will also house 
a representative of the Oakland Re- 
newal Foundation, a new nonprofit 
corporation dedicated to assisting 
property owners with advisory serv- 
ices that the municipality can’t pro- 
vide. 

(7) As a means through which 
federal money could be made avail- 
able for detailed studies of the city’s 
worst areas (studies advocated by 


the Kaiser Company-inspired com- 
mittee), the committee recom- 
mended that the city council estab- 
lish a redevelopment agency. The 
word “redevelopment” is “political 
poison in Oakland,” Mr. Nash said, 
“so it was not surprising that an 
overflow crowd stormed the council 
chambers in protest.” After listen- 
ing for three hours, the council 
voted 8 to 1 to establish the agency. 

(8) In rounding up the list of 
achievements, Mr. Nash said: “And 
not only are we supporting the local 
program, but some months ago we 
entered the national renewal pic- 
ture as well and, as a public service, 
printed 100,000 booklets—Blue print 
for Neighborhood Conservation. We 
have distributed these to govern- 
ment officials and important citi- 
zens groups throughout the nation. 
It’s a new ‘how-to-do-it’ directed to 
community leadership.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC TELLS— 

Why we got into the picture. 
“Community rebuilding has deserv- 
ing appeal to industry as a public 
spirited responsibility,” Mr. Fisher 
told NAHRO delegates. “But there 
are two additional, more basically 
selfish reasons to motivate employe 
participation.” 

Here’s the way General Electric 
sees these “selfish” motives: (1) The 
“good business climate” is becoming 
“more and more essential to hold 
and attract desirable employers in 
the community,” and, obviously, 
Mr. Fisher said, “it is as vital to 
the community and its citizens as it 
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is to employers. In the two-way, 
something-for-something  relation- 
ship that should exist, community 
rebuilding is a common problem and 
represents a selfish motive both for 
the community and its industry.” 

(2) Renewal offers an attractive 
market-building opportunity. “We 
believe it should increase business for 
many General Electric departments,” 
he said. 


How we operate. Mr. Fisher em- 
phasized that, in a number of the 
112 cities in which GE plants are 
located, the company’s community 
relations managers have been taking 
part in urban renewal or related ac- 
tivities for many years. “I cannot tell 
you exactly how many are participat- 
ing or all the ways in which they may 
be going about it,” he said. “What 
we have been seeking to do is make 
sure that managers understand the 
significance of the urban renewal 
problem to them and to the success- 
ful operation of their business.” 

As an example, Mr. Fisher told of 
a recent all-day meeting attended by 
60 GE community relations man- 
agers. The meeting, he said, “offered 
an opportunity to get up-to-date on 
developments in the urban renewal 
field, exchange information on prog- 
ress in their communities, and obtain 
authoritative advice on specific sub- 
jects.” 

Mr. Fisher explained that the re- 
cent meeting was a followup of one 
held in March and that another is 
contemplated for spring. “One of the 
ideas proposed for the spring get- 
together,” he said, “is that each 
General Electric representative bring 
along one of his community ‘part- 
ners’ in urban redevelopment. If this 


suggestion is carried out, we may, 


have the pleasure of seeing some of 
you gentlemen at our next meeting.” 

Accomplishments. “Progress in ur- 
ban renewal varies from one city to 
the next,” Mr. Fisher said, “but re- 
ports from many of our communities 
are encouraging, particularly in de- 
scribing how cooperation is being 
developed among other employers. 
business-sponsored associations, vari- 
ous civic leaders, and city officials to 
approach the problem on a coordi- 
nated basis.” 

He gave two specific examples of 
improvement programs involving 
General Electric people: (1) At 
Schenectady, urban redevelopment 
has been under way for some time 
and a program of community 
support for this action has been 
launched. A central steering com- 
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CONGRESSMAN RAINS HONORED AT ANNUAL BANQUET 


Special guest at the annual banquet was Congressman Albert 
Rains (D), Alabama, who was singled out as recipient for the only 
special award made by the Association at this year’s conference 
(see picture, page 432). The award recognized Congressman Rains’ 
many contributions over the past several years in the field of hous- 
ing and urban renewal. It was presented by newly elected President 
Knox Banner and read as follows: 

“The members of the National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials take the occasion of their 23rd annual con- 
ference to express to Congressman Rains their esteem and gratitude 
“FOR the progressively increasing and effective leadership he has 

given to the cause of housing and urban renewal throughout his 

twelve consecutive years of distinguished service in the House of 

Representatives of the United States Congress. 

“FOR the painstaking work he has done in developing major hous- 
ing and urban renewal legislation. 

“FOR the thorough, constructive, and creative work accomplished 
by the housing subcommittee that he chairs for the Committee on 


“AND ESPECIALLY for the humane and dedicated spirit in which 
he has joined the national crusade for a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every American family.” 








mittee of 10 community leaders has 
been organized, with two subcom- 
mittees of 25 members each assigned 
to the jobs of public relations and 
establishing an ACTION headquar- 
ters. (2) In the Chicago suburb of 
Cicero, government, industry, religi- 
ous and civic groups, and the local 
press launched a communitywide re- 
newal movement; in less than a year, 
more than 265 run-down homes and 
buildings have been razed. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK TELLS— 
Why we got into renewal. “Urban 
renewal represents a tremendous op- 
portunity to express Sears’ concept of 
corporate and personal citizenship,” 
Mr. Worthy declared. And he went 
on to explain that though, because 
of the nature of its business, Sears 
stands to gain materially from re- 
newal, the primary motive behind its 
campaign for community improve- 
ment is that of civic responsibility. 
How we participate. Mr. Worthy 
described how Sears has cooperated 
with ACTION on a national level 
and then pointed out what can and 
cannot be expected from such a pro- 
gram. “A publicity program like 
ACTION’s cannot fail to have con- 
siderable impact and create wide- 
spread public interest in renewal . . .” 
he said, “but if anything con- 
structive is to be achieved, steps must 
be taken at the local level. This re- 
quires organization and it requires 


leadership. This is where the local 
Sears executive comes in. Sears ex- 
ecutives in the field . . . are ac- 
customed through training and 
encouraged by company policy to 
take an active part in local affairs.” 

The Sears renewal plan cannot be 
a “package program,” Mr. Worthy 
said, “because activities vary so 
widely from one community to an- 
other.” Rather, it is geared to “estab- 
lishing renewal as a subject of 
interest to the company and as an 
area in which Sears executives are 
urged to take an active, personal 
part and, where appropriate, local 
leadership.” 

Accomplishments. “Our program 
has by no means involved each of 
our 700 store managers,” he ex- 
plained, “but a substantial number 
of our store managers are directly 
involved in urban renewal efforts.” 

Some examples of achievement 
cited by the speaker: Chicago—see 
July JourNaL, page 242. 

Columbia, South Carolina—Sears 
worked with the local rehabilitation 
commission and made it possible for 
a house to be uprooted bodily, 
moved to a central location, and 
rehabilitated. 

Greensboro, North Carolina — 
Sears was the catalyst in formation 
of Citizen Action for Beauty, which, 
Mr. Worthy said, “promises to be 
an outstanding citizen participation 
example.” 
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PUBLIC HOUSING AND MRS. McGEE 





ELIZABETH WOOD, former Executive Secretary of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority and currently completing a study of the interrelationship of 
New York City’s public housing and social welfare programs (under the 
auspices of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York, 
Inc.), made the following address to NAHRO’s 1956 annual conference. 
She participated in a session titled “Human Gains and Losses in Housing 
and Urban Renewal.” Other speakers talked to this subject in terms of 
the church and of young people (see page 433). Miss Wood addressed 
herself to the question of the social welfare “gains and losses” accruing to 
local communities as a result of public housing. Her verdict: “We have 
created a cast iron top on the goals of living for the human beings we 
house. No wonder there are normal families who reject our housing .. . 
an indication of an illness that may well be fatal.” She says that the pres- 
ent public housing formula no longer works—‘‘the need for something 
basically different is felt everywhere now.” She calls for new and bold 
concepts of how to meet the housing needs of the low-income family: 
“concepts more appropriate to the varied needs created by the huge up- 


heavals of urban redevelopment.” 








The evaluation of the human 
gains and losses of public housing 
falls into two parts—the pre-1949 
period and the post-1949 period. 

Those of us who were with the 
housing program in the first period 
have difficulty thinking up any losses 
that could be counted. We well re- 
member the surge of personal pride 
and community responsibility that 
swept over the new tenants in our 
new buildings, in our new green 
communities . . . The sense of com- 
munity responsibility created leader- 
ship that we needed only to spark. 


The projects blossomed with all kinds 


of committees to create health pro- 
grams, play schools, and all kinds of 
recreational activities. 

Managers reported—with amaze- 
ment—that they could see the differ- 
ence in the children after a few 
months of living in their new homes. 
School teachers reported it, police 
officers reported it. We gathered 
statistics to prove it—statistics that 
weren't very scientific, I’m afraid, 
but that recorded the things we saw 
with our own eyes and felt with as- 
suredness. 

The required moratorium on evic- 
tion for over-income that took place 
during the war made this period last 
longer than we had a right to expect, 
so our first families had plenty of 
time to put down roots. During those 
days we said that slum dwellers did 
not make slums—and we could prove 
it. If we had any “bad” families, and 
we did, they were inconspicuous 
and no nice family refused to move 
into a project because of their pres- 
ence. 
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The second period began with the 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949. 


Two things happened after that date. 


First, the requirements for eviction 
for excess income began to be en- 
forced with increasing rigidity. Sec- 
ond, the act’s provision giving prior- 
ity for admission to families dis- 
placed by slum clearance operations 
brought in a new kind of tenancy. 

As one proof of a changed era, we 
are now saying to one another that 
there are some slum dwellers who 
can and do help to make slums. We 
don’t complain of coal in the bath- 
tub; we certainly do complain of 
some other very unsavory habits of 
some of our families. 

I do not have to describe to this 
audience the characteristics of this 
new tenancy. Nor do I have to en- 
large on the fact of the loss of tenant 
leaders. The truth of the matter is 
that these changes have put us in a 
different kind of business, whether 
we like it or not, and it is a kind of 
business for which we are not pre- 
pared. Indeed, we are armored 
against dealing with it—by point of 
view, by the job qualifications in our 
personnel manuals, by financial stric- 
tures, and by pride. We are mud- 
dling along making arbitrary dis- 
criminations and letting trends gain 
momentum. We are not meeting the 
situation as it is, head on. The way 
we handle this new situation will de- 
termine whether or not public hous- 
ing will ultimately represent a net 
gain to the community in this sec- 
ond period. 

The basic fact is that housing au- 
thority projects are gathering to 






| 
“ 
: il 
themselves a group of families long 
known to social agencies; families 
who represent the consolidated fail- 
ures of social agencies. 

Housing authority operations to- 
day represent a fascinating piece of 
social welfare history. Let me give 
you some history of philanthropy. 

Before the great depression, pri- 
vate family service bureaus gave 
financial assistance as well as case- 
work to their families. During the de- 
pression, these agencies, as well as 
the public agencies, distributed fed- 
eral relief funds. Then it became 
federal policy to give to the public 
welfare agencies the major job of 
administering financial assistance. 
So, when I was a caseworker, in the 
United Charities office in Chicago, 
I stripped my caseload of 220 dawn 
to 125. It was a simple process. | 
went over my caseload with my su- 
pervisor and said: “This family is 
hopeless—let’s send it to County” 
(County Bureau of Public Welfare 
The principle was simple..We were 
now to be caseworkers, so we would 
keep the families we felt we could 


help. 
Mrs. McGee 


I remember well bundling up the 
McGee case—three huge volumes, 
the record of three years of casework, 
of trying to cope with the multitud- 
inous problems of this family: drunk- 
enness, criminal behavior, epilepsy, 
illegitimacy, malnutrition, etc., etc. 
The family had been visited at least 
once a month. Patiently and faith- 
fully, we got them to clinics, gave 
them friendly advice, sent the chil- 
dren to camp, took them to the art 
institute for a little culture, used oun 
full kit of social work tools to try 
to bring them to orderly behavior. 
At the end of a three-year period, 
they weren’t a whit better than when 
we began. It was. I admit, with a 
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huge gesture of relief that we sent 
them to the County. There they 
would get no more casework but the 
family would be supported in the 
manner to which it had become well 
adjusted. 

[ have been reading the public 
welfare records on the problem fam- 
ilies living in a New York City Hous- 
ing Authority project and I find that 
you, my dear brothers in the public 
housing business, are getting the Mc- 
Gees. Do you wonder you are baf- 
fled? The families have baffled far 
better caseworkers than you for years 
and years. 

Casework Theory 

Although, in essence, the history 
is as simple as that, there is, of 
course, much more. In the years 
since the depression, the social work 
profession has been growing in 
knowledge and professionalism and 
has been shaped greatly by some of 
the underlying concepts of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis. The first and 
most basic of these concepts is that if 
a family is to be helped— if a person 
is to be helped—he must want to be 
helped. You cannot force reform on 
a hostile human being. The proof 
that a person wants help consists of 
his being willing to make an appoint- 
ment for two weeks from next 
Wednesday; to go to an office a long 
way from his home to meet a stran- 
ger, a total stranger, to discuss his 
most intimate problems; and _ to 
maintain his willingness to do so for 
several or many visits. This kind of 
behavior takes, as you can readily 
understand, a degree of self-knowl- 
edge and self-direction that one can- 
not expect of an exuberantly al- 
coholic Mrs. McGee, who gets drunk 
with her husband Saturday night, 
calls the cops when he beats her, but 
loves him dearly and tenderly when 
it comes time to take him to court 
Monday morning. Modern casework 
methods simply are not pertinent to 
Mrs. McGee. 

What has happened is that the 
slum clearance program has un- 
earthed, as it were, the Mrs. McGees 
and handed them over to the public 
authorities to house. It has asked 
those real estate operators, the public 
housing authorities, to take care of 
them. 

The concept has been, of course. 
that the housing authority would 
house them but that it could and 
should turn to the public and private 
social welfare agencies for help in 
dealing with them. 

Research 
It is to the realities of such a pro- 
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OFF-THE-CUFF COMMENTARY 


Che Elizabeth Wood talk (text starts on page 424) at the “hu- 
man gains and losses” session set off a lot of thinking about public 
housing’s problem families and what can be done about them. The 
session chairman, Joseph McMurray, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Housing, invited remarks from the audience and here are 
some of the off-the-cuff comments that resulted 

“Miss Wood raised a significant question when she asked what 
ve ve been doing and what we should be doing [about problem 
families|,”° Drayton Bryant of The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
declared. “Some housing managers want to remain neutral; I don’t 
think they can,” he said. “This is a new frontier in public housing 
and housers, as well as social workers, have a responsibility to do 
something about these families.” 

John Ihlder, former director of the Washington, D.C. housing 
authority, agreed that the problem family question was one that 
housing managers must solve. ““The problem family in public hous- 
ing complicates the whole business,” he said, “but we are false to 
our trust if we do not take them in. We must provide in public 
housing for the families that come to us.” 

“Public housing has gotten too institutional,’ Warren Vinton, 
assistant commissioner of the Public Housing Administration, de- 





must reorient our thinking.” 





clared. “This is causing great vacancies. We've got to get back to a 
simpler concept of places for people to live.” 

Leo Stern of the Allegheny County, Pennsylvania housing au- 
thority backed up Mr. Vinton’s statement on the institutional char- 
acter of public housing. “It isn’t possible for public housing projects 
to be part of the community when they are so big,” he said. “We 


Summing up the comments from the audience, Chairman Mc- 
Murray admitted that public housing applicants now suffer certain 
indignities; “we must treat people as human beings,” he said 








gram that I have turned in the last 
few months in New York. In the 
course of this report I shall describe 
my findings but I shall first describe 
the process I undertook . . . and I 
strongly urge that you follow the 
same process in your community be- 
fore you accept the findings that I 
describe. 

First, I studied a group of prob- 
lem families. Here I lay down a 
warning to any of you who wish to 
do a similar study. One manager’s 
problem family is not another man- 
ager’s. You can’t, therefore, leave it 
to any and all managers to direct 
you to the genuine problem family. 
You must, in some way or another, 
arrive at a consistent definition. In 
my New York work, I was given the 
name of a manager with social work 
training and experience. I asked het 
for a list of her problem families. 
Personally, I recommend this meth- 
od. It got me down to the heart of 
the matter with terrifying speed. I 
didn’t get a cross-section of anything. 
I got the hard core families—the 
Mrs. McGees of the community. 

Next I read records of the au- 
thority on these families and a large 
number of Department of Welfare 


records. I worked up a code of prob- 
lems. I counted the problems of these 
families. I found that 90 per cent 
had more than one really serious be- 
havioral, mental, or physical disorder 

children born out of wedlock; hus- 
bands or sons in jail for assault; 
problems of rape, narcotics, alcohol- 
ism, vandalism; the most serious 
physical and mental illnesses; et 
etc. 

Next I tried to find out which so- 
cial agencies had been dealing with 
these families. I cleared the families 
with the social service exchange. I 
counted and classified the clearings 
The exchange showed that all but 
seven of these families at some time 
had been the clients of one to 10 
social agencies . . . and the number 
was probably much larger. 

Next I tried to learn the nature of 
the treatment that these families had 
received, so that I could determine 
which agencies could be used most 
effectively by the housing authority 
as a source of help. I had to short 
cut, since I couldn’t study all the 
agencies registered. I adopted the 
premise that each problem, in these 
many problem families, was inter- 
related with, caused, or affected by, 
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the other problems. The behavior of 
the 13-year-old girl with an out-of- 
wedlock baby—or of the 17-year old 
boy who is a drug addict—is behav- 
ior not separate from the problem of 
the alcoholic mother or the mentally 
retarded father. Therefore, the only 
approach to the helping of these 
families would be one that worked 
with all the members of the family. 
I then studied three agencies that 
had the most contact with the fam- 
ilies, agencies that theoretically could 
have had such an approach: the De- 
partment of Welfare, the Domestic 
Relations Court (family division) , 
and a private family casework 
agency. 
Research Conclusions 

The conclusion was not what I 
had expected. 

The Department of Welfare, like 
the old Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare in Chicago to which we 
sent our hopeless cases in 1934, does 
not do family casework in the pro- 
fessional sense. Its workers are not 
required to have social work train- 
ing. It has within its structure a wide 
range of social work resources with 
which to deal with the troublesome 
problems of families but, because the 
workers are untrained in social work, 
it could not be said that the work of 
the public welfare agency repre- 
sented a volume of family casework. 

So I studied the private family 
service agency with reference to the 
problem family. The record is clear. 
These families are not the kind ca- 
pable of keeping an appointment two 
weeks from next Wednesday. They 
are the Mrs. McGees. The agency 
sent me reports on contact with 26 
families. In the case of 22, the rec- 
ord said explicitly “the family did 
not wish help—case closed.” 

So I checked with the third agen- 
cy, the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions. It, I found, has little or no 
machinery for trying to help adjust 
the family situation that has resulted 
in a wife’s bringing her husband to 
court. Probably because of the vol- 
ume of its business, it has been re- 
duced to a collection agency—e.g., 
a collector of support from absentee 
husbands. 

I checked and double checked my 
conclusion. Here it is: there are doz- 
ens—even hundreds—of social agen- 
cies, public and private, set up to 
deal with special problems of in- 
dividuals: mental hygiene clinics 
that will give months of shock treat- 
ment to a little boy, seriously in 
trouble ; correctional institutions giv- 
ing beautifully sensitive treatment to 
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the girl who has gotten in trouble 


and needs re-education; medical 
services of all kinds; treatment for 
narcotics; etc., ete. 

But what one sees, as one reads 
the records of these families, is that 
after this expensive and competent 
term of treatment is over, the in- 
dividual returns to the family—the 
situation that begot the trouble. And 
it recurs . . . and the social disorders 
go on and on. For the basically 
needed service—family casework 
that which works with the whole 
complex of problems and their in- 
terrelations, doesn’t exist for the 
Mrs. McGees and their families 
They don’t want help for themselves 

so there is no one to help them. 

The Brass Tack 

I was down to the brass tack of 
the problem, the ultimate brass tack. 

Now I understood the indiffer- 
ence, the cynicism, the general nega- 
tiveness of the response of housing 
managers to exhortations from cen- 
tral office to call upon social agen- 
cies for help. Now, I knew that a 
program for dealing with these fami- 
lies did not consist of teaching man- 
agers to refer their families to social 
agencies. I knew that the problem 
could not be solved without some 
reorientation of the social work pro- 
fession. I believed it called for re- 
orientation of the public housing 
program. 

However, because I am a houser, 
I raised the question: “Why should 
a housing authority try to do some- 
thing for the families the social work 
agencies have failed with, especially 
when their presence jeopardizes the 
good housing program? It would be 
easier to refuse to admit them; evict 
them, if they get in by mistake; let 
them go back under the carpet to 
the dark anonymity of: the slums.” 

But I could not help feeling that a 
slum clearance program that brings 
these families out from this anony- 
mity into the open as “relocation 
problems” has a_ responsibility to 
them. But the question was not to 
be answered by a series of oughts: 
it took a deeper answer. To get this 
answer was my next job. I had to 
uncover, or get created, a service 
that would be responsive to a man- 
ager’s need to get some help for a 
family. 

Pilot Test 

I have said that the public wel- 
fare agency is not equipped to bring 
casework to these families but it was 
early evident that it could and 
wanted to do much more than it 
now does. I had long and exciting 


discussions with the administrators 
of the Department of Welfare here 
and we agreed on a number of prin- 
ciples and on a pilot operation. 

We believe that we can work with 
these families on the simple goal of 
raising the level of their everyday 
living: help them to get a clean 
house—achieve it and maintain it: 
help them to provide three meals a 
day and sufficient clothing for the 
children; help them see that their 
children are clean. It was agreed 
that in this pilot operation, the wel- 
fare investigator would visit patient- 
ly, frequently; would make available 
the minimum equipment for this job 

cleaning materials, a minimum of 
dishes for family meals, cooking 
equipment. This service was not to 
be performed as casework — just 
friendly, firm, paternal (if you wish 
visiting: unrelenting in its persist- 
ence and significant in and of itself. 

It is important to tell you that I 
learned how meaningful such a pro- 
gram can be from housing authority 
records. The job that the manager 
of one project I studied did—even 
under the limitations of being a 
housing manager, not a_ welfare 
worker—was so spectacular that it 
made clear how simple and how 
good such a program can be. 

It is our belief that this “visiting” 
approach will do three things. 

First, it will raise the respect of 
the neighbors of these problem fami- 
lies for management. Nothing so be- 
gets the resentment and the dislike 
for one’s neighbor as the condoning 
by management of bad _ behavior. 
Recognizing this fact is important, 
in relation to the problem that so 
many projects face of losing good 
families because these good families 
don’t like the increasing number of 
bad families. 

Second, special management at- 
tention to the problem family will 
raise the regard of the neighbors for 
the family itself. Over and over 
again, we have noted that it isn’t 
the marital status of a woman that 
causes the neighbor’s disrespect; it is 
the way she takes care of her chil- 
dren. Integration of problem fami- 
lies, as well as racial integration, is 
helped when the little girls have 
clean dresses and hair ribbons and 
the neighbors can say of their moth- 
er: “She is a good mother.” 

Third, working persistently with 
the problem family would give the 
younger children of the family 
enough of a contact with orderliness 
and cleanliness so that they would 
come to know that such standards 
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are what the community expects of 
families. 

In order to have the effectiveness 
of this approach evaluated profes- 
sionally and also as a mechanism for 
involving the casework agencies 
more materially, we hope to set up 
a case review committee to work 
with the welfare staff on this pilot 
operation. It will have on it, we 
hope, professional representatives 
from the major public and private 
social agencies in the neighborhood 

the Community Services Society, 
the Catholic Charities, the Bureau 
of Guidance of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Youth Board, the Health 
Department. These professional so- 
cial workers will actually study some 
of the cases worked on and, we hope, 
suggest a more profitable use of their 
own agencies. 

The Department of Welfare, of 
course, can only work with welfare 
families. The problem of getting any 
kind of service to the larger group 
of nonwelfare families, whose prob- 
lems are quite as serious, was more 
difficult. As I have said, these are 
families who don’t want to be both- 
ered, who don’t want help, don’t ask 
for it. If they are to be reached, 
someone will have to go after them. 

There is a public agency in this 
city, the Youth Board, that has been 
created for the purpose of reaching 
just such families as part of the 
state- and city-financed attack on 
juvenile delinquency. It has devel- 
oped, and uses, the so-called aggres- 
sive casework approach, which, very 
simply, means that the caseworker 
goes to the family for the purpose 
of persuading the family to want 
help. I should like to point out that 
this approach, in itself, is a casework 
process. Back of the Youth Board’s 
method is a shadow of authority, a 
not unimportant factor, especially to 
the housing manager. The agency 
deals almost entirely with families 
referred by schools. It was willing to 
work on an experimental basis with 
a small group of housing project 
families. Its objective, as I said, was 
to get the family to want to be 
helped by a social agency: a goal 
that was accomplished most success- 
fully. 

What I learned from this demon- 
stration is how professional, and how 
specific, is the job of persuading 
families to want help. 

I had hoped that the experience 
of this agency, working with families 
in public housing, would be such 
that managers could call upon the 
Youth Board and get this “referral 
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service.” We are at too early a stage 
in the operation to know whether 
getting such service is possible. If it 
isn’t, we'll have to find another re- 
source. 

It is important to add that in all 
these preliminary discussions, the 
manager has played an important 
role . . . but that is another story. 

Let me repeat that I believe that 
a slum clearance program that 
brings these families out from the 
anonymity of the slums, into the 
open as “relocation problems,” has 
a responsibility to them—and the 
responsibility is the community’s, not 
just the housing authority’s or the 
welfare profession’s. 

I have told you how we are try- 
ing to work out a small piece of re- 
orientation and reorganization with- 
in the welfare profession to meet 
this problem. I am not equipped to 
detail other reorientations in_ this 
profession. 

But I am going to speak of nec- 
essary reorientation in the housing 


bors in good neighborhoods can 
give. When a family is in the process 
of recognizing its need to improve 
itself, and is starting to work at the 
job, it needs help from its neigh- 
bors: acceptance by its neighbors, 
good neighbors; it needs to be sur- 
rounded by the spirit and morale 
that comes out of a good neighbor- 
hood. 

But so long as public housing is 
the temporary home of the capable, 
the honest, the ambitious—a home 
such people would rather not accept, 
if possible—but it is the permanent 
home for the damaged, the non- 
moral, the deceitful—public housing 
will not produce good neighbor- 
hoods. 

Public housers today face three 
choices. They can turn their projects 
into hospitals; they can really act 
like the real estate operators they 
think they are; or they can seek to 
modify the public housing program. 

If you don’t like the hospital con- 
cept and want to be a real real estate 


Public housers today face three choices. They can turn their 
projects into hospitals; they can really act like the 
real estate operators they think they are; or 
they can seek to modify the public housing program. 
from Elizabeth Wood speech, this page 


field if the program is not to wither 
away. It is timely to do so. The con- 
cept of a hopelessly bad family has 
no place in today’s philosophy. The 
ideas expressed in such comments 
as: “Oh, he’s the village drunkard 
isn't he quaint?” -—or, “Oh, that 
family is hopeless, send it to County” 

are no more acceptable in this 
day and age than the idea of ac- 
cepting the hopelessness of cancer or 
insanity. Gaining public recognition 
that the problem family is “curable” 
is the frontier of public housing and 
social welfare, jointly. 

I have always believed that pub- 
lic housing is a social welfare instru- 
mentality, though we have not cared 
to talk about the program in these 
terms since the early days . . . and 
it hasn’t been so recognized by the 
professional social workers either 
in this era of psychiatry. But I wish 
to point out — unequivocally — that 
it is unAmerican, antisocial, un- 
economic, and generally awful to re- 
gard public housing projects as hos- 
pitals and our problem families as 
patients. 

I have said we need help from 
the social agencies to work with 
these problem families but we also 
need the help that only good neigh- 


operator—T’ll tell you just how. You 
can reject all unmarried mothers, 
all families where someone has a 
prison record, all dirty housekeepers, 
all welfare clients. You will elimi- 
nate a lot of good families—but you 
will succeed in getting rid of many 
bad families. And that is a good 
real estate operator’s objective. 

If you do not accept either of 
these two choices, you have a third 

one appropriate to a public serv- 
ant, the servant of all the people. 
But you will have to bring about 
some very important changes in the 
shape of public housing. Technical- 
ly you will have to set the public 
housing program free. You will have 
to conceive of public housing as a 
community where people can live as 
they can live anywhere. Where they 
can put down roots, where leader- 
ship is wanted and rewarded. 

Nothing could be more murderous 
to the simple earthly American pat- 
tern of bettering oneself by little in- 
genious ways than the present regu- 
lations and rigmaroles on income 
eligibility. A family, the kind we like 
to think of as an American family, 
has clearly two choices in our proj- 
ects, equally repugnant to a decent 
and a moral person. He can refuse 
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FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


meet their customers for questions and answers 


Session reporter and the customers 


A fast-paced exchange of ques- 
tions and answers developed Tues- 
day, October 23, when federal offi- 
cials “met their customers” at a gen- 
eral conference session. Under what 
session reporter David Lutin of the 
Urban Renewal Administration’s 
New York City office called “the 
lively and witty” maneuvering of 
Chairman Ernest Bohn, executive 
director of the Cleveland housing 
authority, a broad range of subjects 
was aired before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Representing the federal officials 
were Charles Slusser, commissioner 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion; Charles Sigety, deputy com- 
missioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration; and Richard L. 
Steiner, acting URA commissioner 
In the “customer corner” were 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Phil- 


ELIZABETH WOOD— 
(Continued from page 427) 

to earn more; he can refuse to let 
his son John work at a drugstore 
evenings or his wife take a job be- 
fore Christmas to buy presents; he 
can forbid his daughter to baby sit 
to get a permanent. Or he can 
cheat. We have created a cast iron 
top on the goals of living for the 
human beings we house. No wonder 
there are normal families who re- 
ject our housing. 

Don’t talk to me with horror in 
your eyes about how Congress would 
never, never, etc., etc., etc. However 
properly the blessed saints conceived 
the public housing formula in the 
1937 law—the need for something 
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adelphia; William Manly, real es- 
tate editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; Herbert S. Greenwald, Chicago, 
a redeveloper; and Charles Farris, 
director of the St. Louis housing 
and redevelopment authorities. 


Mr. Steiner struck a note of 
guarded optimism, which prevailed 
throughout the session, in response 
to a question on rehabilitation pos- 
sibilities. Stressing the importance of 
making rehabilitation work, he said 
there are at least 50 projects unde 
way now calling for this approach 
to blight and “we can learn much 
from these ‘pilot’ projects while do- 
ing what we can to help them.” 


Mayor Dilworth drew one of the 
most enthusiastic rounds of applause 
when he criticized both major po- 
litical parties for their unwillingness 
to keep politics out of public hous- 
ing and to face up to the low-income 


basically different is felt everywhere 
now. But, although the shoe has 
pinched badly, all we have suc- 
ceeded in doing is to slit it to let 
the little toe escape, patch the up- 
pers, and resole the bottoms. We up 
the income levels, we debate the ra- 
tio of income to rent, we question 
the eligibility status of the residual 
spouse. Surely the saints who dared 
to evoke the revolutionary concept 
of federal subsidy for housing in 
1937 are able to dare equally bold 
concepts now, concepts more appro- 
priate to the varied needs created 
by the huge upheavals of urban re- 
development. Is it so awful to think 
of selling pieces of projects to coop- 
eratives made up of excess income 





Chairman Bohn and the officials 


housing need. He was also severely 
critical of the federal government 
for permitting segregated housing 
where any federal aids are involved 
and, particularly, in the suburbs, in 
housing financed through federally- 
backed mortgages. 

Here’s a sampling of other com- 
ments made during the session: (1 
On choosing a_ redeveloper—“The 
dollar sign should not be the all- 
controlling factor; it is important to 
do what’s best for a city in the long 
pull,” Mr. Farris said. (2) On fed- 
eral and public thinking in general 
Herbert Greenwald said that hous- 
ing was not being accorded near the 
importance and respect that were 
attached to the automobile and road 
building. (3) On federal participa- 
tion in renewal—the government 
should contribute more than two- 
thirds of net project cost, Mayor 
Dilworth said. 


families? Is it so awful to break up 
our economic monoliths? 

The tendency of normal families 
to reject our projects is an indica- 
tion of an illness that may well be 
fatal. It is to me one of the magnifi- 
cent expressions of the unimpeach- 
ability of the American people. They 
don’t sign petitions against the in- 
justices of definitions of income, they 
don’t talk about freedom—they just 
go elsewhere. 

This time, when the blessed saints 
and engineers of the new housing 
program start, they should not start 
with arithmetic, but with a real 
knowledge of the needs of a free 
people—the good, the not so good, 


and Mrs. McGee. 
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The judges’ panel listens to a 
question from the floor: Lawrence 
Senesh, Ira Robbins, Stephen 
Thompson, Aaron Burns (Charles 
Grutzner, fifth judge, had to 
leave early to cover another 
conference session for his news- 
paper); NAHRO Public Relations 
Committee chairman Ray Edwards, 
vice-chairman Robert Moyer, 
member Richard Bernstein. 


ANNUAL REPORT AWARDS GO TO 
TEN AGENCIES IN “JURY” SESSION 


Chere’s no pat formula for writ- 
ing an outstanding annual report. . . 
but to be a “winner,” a report should 


contain certain facts and figures 
about the housing and redevelop- 
ment program and the way it fits 
into the city’s economy 

include some good photographs if 
possible 

be told in language not too com- 
plicated for a 12-year old to un- 
derstand. 


These conclusions were put for- 
ward by the 1956 annual reports 
competition judges at a conference 
session that featured the re-enact- 
ment of their September meeting, 
when the winners were picked. 


This “‘reasonable facsimile” of the 
jurying was for the purpose of show-, 


ing NAHR® members just how five 
laymen-in-housing who are authori- 
ties in their own fields of economic 
education, citizen education, graph- 
ic arts, and newspaper and magazine 
reporting, feel annual reports can 
make their best impact. Ray O. Ed- 
wards, chairman of the 1956 Public 







































































Relations Committee, introduced 
the panel of experts, who re-enacted 
the judging session with the capable 
moderating—and occasional referee- 
ing—of Ira Robbins, executive vice- 
president of the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York 
The editorial side of the panel 
Charles Grutzner, New York Times 
housing reporter, and Stephen 
Thompson, associate editor, Archi- 
tectural Forum stressed the im- 
portance of answering in the text 
of an annual report the type of 
questions any taxpayer might ask 
about operations, such as rents paid 
by public housing tenants and their 
incomes. The graphic arts represen- 
tative, Aaron Burns of The Compos- 
ing Room, felt that pleasing design 
and layout, especially, an attractive 
cover, were important to getting the 
report picked up. Marking those 
reports high that combined clear 
text and helpful visual material, 
Lawrence Senesh, economist for the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, particularly stressed the advan- 
tage of utilizing art talent of the 





Mrs. Eleanor Walters, 
annual reports subcom- 
mittee chairman, presents 
the “First Award—News- 
paper Class” certificate to 
Harry M. Solomon, chair- 
man, Housing Authority of 
Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, for its report entitled 
“Six Pennies.” B. H. 
Marshall, executive 
director of the authority, 
is also on hand to receive 
congratulations. 








schools and colleges as an inexpen- 


sive means of dressing up annual re- 
ports, pointing out that any project 
involving the becomes a 
means of educating young citizens 
Mr. Senesh also said that in his 
work with schools throughout the 
country, he finds a dearth of in- 
formation about the local facts of 
housing and redevelopment and a 
difficulty in learning them from the 
agencies involved. 


S€ hools 


Ten Award Winners 

len housing and redevelopment 
agencies received awards in the com- 
petition, which had slightly more 
than 50 entries. Two additional 
agencies—one a housing authority 
and a redevelopment agency 
given special mention for efforts not 


were 


quite meeting the annual 
definition. 


Offset-Letterpress: Of the 25 en- 
tries in the offset-letterpress class, 
reports from the Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark, the New 
York City Housing Authority, and 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock were given first, sec- 
ond, and third awards. Good fea- 
tures were pointed out in reports 
submitted by the Detroit City Plan 
Commission, the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City, the Chicago 
Housing Authority, the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Dallas, and 
the Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission, all of which had been 
considered favorably by the judges 
in the preliminary screening. 


reports 


Multilith: Among the nine entries 
in the multilith class, first-, second-, 
and third-place certificates were 
awarded, respectively, to The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority, the 
Housing Bureau of the City of Cin- 
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cinnati, and the Syracuse Housing 
Authority. 


Mimeograph: Only the first- 
place award was made in _ the 
mimeo-ditto class—to the report of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Omaha. The other seven entries in 
this class were not considered to be 
of award quality. A special men- 
tion award was given, however, to 
the Housing Authority of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, for production of a 
well-handled and attractive folder 
on agency operations, which was 
used by the authority in lieu of an 
annual report last year. 


Newspaper: The three awards in 
the newspaper classification, which 
drew nine entries, went to reports of 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Wilmington, North Carolina; the 
Douglas County (Oregon) Housing 
Authority; and the Milwaukee 
Housing Authority. The newspaper 
serial of the Slum Clearance and 
Redevelopment Authority of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, received special 
mention for its excellent coverage 
and exploitation of distribution pos- 
sibilities, though it did not qualify 
as an annual report in the judges’ 
opinion. 

The report entries by citizen 
groups were commended by _ the 
judges for effort and the recommen- 
dation made that in another year a 
special area be reserved in the an- 








FILM SESSIONS DRAW INTEREST 


Conference delegates interested in the audio-visual story of hous- 
ing and redevelopment took time during the three days to view a 
selection of 16 mm. films presented under auspices of the Public 
Relations Committee, with the aid of the New York City Housing 
Authority. Twenty-five different films were shown on housing, ur- 
ban renewal, human relations, and job-handling techniques. Also 
included were two films showing the role of citizen action in urban 
renewal and two dealing with problems of housing the aging. 

Films sparking special comment were the classic City, which, 
though dated in the °30s, presents the facts of urban living in a way 
that still has significance today, and Jt Can Be Done, an Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration documentary on self-help hous- 
ing in underdeveloped countries. The latter film won first award at 
the 1956 Congress of the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning in Vienna this year (see October JouRNAL, page 
357). 

Purpose of the conference movie program was to acquaint 
NAHRO membership with some of the films available that are 
useful to help put across the housing and redevelopment story. Be- 
cause of mounting interest in such films (which some of the audi- 
ence thought ought to increase in number and quality), an an- 
notated listing of the new productions is planned for issue in the 
coming year as a supplement to the NAHRO publication Films 
Helpful to Housing and Redevelopment Agencies, published in 


1955. 








a 


wan * 


nual reports competition for these 
reports. 

Kits of the winning reports were 
distributed to all those attending the 
session, along with copies of a folder, 
Getting the Big Value from Your 
Annual Reports, prepared by the an- 
nual reports subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mrs. Eleanor Walters. Mem- 





bers of the annual reports subcom- 
mittee, which arranged the confer- 
ence session, were Robert Moyer. 
Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City; John Brandon, The Nashville 
Housing Authority: Richard Bern- 
stein, New York City Plan Commis- 
sion; and Mr. Edwards, Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 


Top picture--Warren Moscow, Mrs. 
Robert D. Sipprell, James Felt, Mrs. 
Knox Banner, Joseph P. McMurray. 
Bottom picture - Judge Edward 
Weinfeld, Mrs. Herbert Emmerich, 
Robert D. Sipprell, Herbert Em- 
merich, Ira Robbins, Walter M. 
Simmons. 

See pages 431 and 432 for other pic- 
tures and reports on banquet. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF OUR CITIES— 


Calling for bigger planning and higher goals, Chester Bowles, 
formerly United States ambassador to India and Connecticut gov- 
ernor and, at present, director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation of the Rockefeller Foundation, urged his audience at the an- 
nual banquet, which closed the 23rd annual conference, to rally to 


meet the 


challenge of our cities in a revolutionary world.” A sum- 


mary of Mr. Bowles’ talk by session reporter Dorothy Rubel, execu- 
tive director of the Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council of 


Chicago, appears below. 


America needs a new liberalism 
to turn the “tremendous opportuni- 
ties of this decisive period of history” 
to the advantage of humanity: that 
was the major theme of Cheste1 
Bowles’ annual banquet address. He 
warned that we no longer enjoy the 
luxury of slow evolution of ideolog- 
ical changes, which in the past has 
operated in behalf of a basic concept 
of liberty. Instead, he said, it is this 
very concept that is now being chal- 
lenged in a fundamental way by the 
changes in process everywhere. 

In its dealings with the world, Mr. 
Bowles believes that America faces 
this test—not only in defense against 
aggression, but in its relationships 
with people. Our capacity to meet it 
will depend on the “kind of people 
and the kind of America” we create, 
through our achievements in human 
relations, our ability to share our 
aspirations in the immediate period 
of growth ahead, and the extent to 
which individual growth is permit- 
ted by an adequate educational sys- 
tem. 

America must recapture the spirit 
of its founding fathers and carry 
on the traditions of its history, Mr. 
Bowles asserted, if we are to main- 
tain leadership in today’s world. The 
Soviet is burgeoning, he said; it pre- 
sents a new industrial, military, and 
economic threat—and an ominous 
appeal to the hungry people of the 
world who want change. Mr. Bowles 
said that America can rise to such a 
challenge only if we understand the 
patterns and forces of our time and 
“roll with them.” The moment for 
such action is now. 

To retain world confidence, it is 
the former ambassador’s view that 
America must pioneer solutions to 
its deep internal problems. Our cities 
are miserably overcrowded, he ob- 
served, and designed for yesterday’s 
needs. Metropolitan living has sup- 
planted urban living. We must 
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change our thinking to these terms, 
he said. Physically, 10 million homes 
must be destroyed and rebuilt. Ou 
school system is far behind, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively, from pri- 
mary to university level. Health, hos- 
pital, and crime prevention needs re- 
main unmet. In civil rights our rec- 
ord is not good and tensions will 
inevitably mount as people move out 
of segregated slums. 

The import of these facts to Mr 
Bowles is that, as a nation, we are 
thinking only in a piecemeal way. 
We are not ready—not thinking big 
enough—not only in housing, but in 
the way we live, to cope with the 
challenge confronting mankind to- 
day. Our first order of business, in 
Mr. Bowles’ opinion, is to put our 
sights far higher in big new dimen- 
sions. Since government will have 
a major role, this raising of our as- 
pirations must be done cooperative- 
ly by the federal government, the 
state, and the city. The “people in 
charge” must believe in the pro- 
gram, he said, to assure that it is 
adequately financed and 
with conviction. 

The states can do much, the 
speaker suggested, as have New York 
and Connecticut with their self- 
liquidating programs of moderate- 
income housing, enjoying the 
numerous subsidiary benefits in stim- 
ulus to business and higher com- 
munity standards that are the by- 
products of these operations. 

Local government, however, faces 
the biggest job of all, he said, as 
good ideas cannot be imposed from 
the top down. Local leadership must 
do the coordinating and carry the 
theme to labor, manufacturers, 
school boards, highway builders. 
Otherwise, industry, schools, or other 
good projects, produced in the fren- 
zy of immediate needs, will be in 
the wrong places. 

How can growth be paid for? Mr. 


pursued 





Bowles sees no difficulties here. In- 
dustry will spend to expand; money 
will be spent anyway for schools and 


roads. The problem is to spend wise- 
ly. Worldwide, he noted, three times 
as much is spent for defense as for 
education and welfare combined. If 
defense needs can be held static, it 
will become a smaller proportion as 
the economy expands. As we suc- 
ceed, we will produce the most con- 
clusive proof that the Marxist thesis 
that capitalism must have war to 
prevent depressions) is wrong. 

We in America must prove that 
we can create better cities, a bette: 
country, a new sense of security for 
our children, and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all: this challenge was 
Mr. Bowles’ concluding message 
The kind—as much as the number 

of roads, schools, homes, or hos- 
pitals we create will be the test of 
this equality, he said 

In planning for the work ahead, 
Mr. Bowles cautioned, there is a 
great need for urgency and imagina- 
tion. In the thirties, liberalism was 
on the march. There was a sense of 
mission and purpose and the ex- 
citement of moving forward. Our 
liberals are now tired and stuffy, he 
believes—they have lost the idealism 
and the sense of “new frontiers 
ahead.” New liberals and a new lib- 
eralism must arise and provide the 
kind of dream Americans are always 
seeking. With it, Mr. Bowles prom- 
ises, will come new confidence, new 
convictions, and a lessening of ten- 
sions. The world will look to us, as 
in the past, with expectation. 

There is a world of opportunity, 
Mr. Bowles foresees, “for those with 
the understanding of what man was 
placed on this earth to do.” 
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At the annual banquet, Knox Ban- 
ner, newly elected NAHRO 
president, presents the only special 
award made by the Association this 
year: to Congressman Albert 

Rains (see page 423) 


a 


Mayor Wagner of New York City and Philip Cruise, chairman of the host city 
housing authority, compare notes before the opening general session. Mayor 


Wagner focused on the middle-income housing proble m ina welcoming 


address (see page 438). 


The Puget Sound Chapter’s gift 


to the NAHRO conference — 

Regina Grant of the Seattle Khalid Shibli, a Pakistani student working toward a Ph.D. in planning at Col- 
housing authority. Mrs. Grant won umbia University, won the $100 donated by NAHRO for the trade exhibito 
the New York trip in a chapter- prize drawing. Chester Amedia, left, and Walter Mills, right, who officiated 
sponsored drawing. at the drawing. 


Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador to The T@M Section honored its past chairmen with cita- 
India and a former Governor of Connecticut, speaker at tions. Pictured here are William Knop, Chester Amedia, 
the annual banquet, with Knox Banner. Mr. Bowles’ re- outgoing NAHRO President Robert Sipprell, F. R. 


marks are reported on page 431. Kretschmar, and George Schwank. 











THE CHURCH AND URBAN RENEWAL 


“Is our urban renewal thinking truly comprehensive enough so that we plan, not projects 
primarily, but communities where human values have a chance to develop fully?" 


The question quoted above was 
one of the many provocative queries 
that punctuated the remarks of The 
Reverend Joseph W. Merchant, ex- 
ecutive director, department of the 
urban church, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., at 
the final session of NAHRO’s 1956 
conference, which was centered 
around an evaluation of “the human 
gains and losses” in urban renewal. 
Dr. Merchant pointed up the simili- 
arities between the aims of urban 
renewal specialists and the aims of 
the church and suggested how these 
groups might work together to 
achieve these goals. 

“This is probably the central role 
of the church in urban renewal,” he 
said, “just as it is the central role of 
the church in the community: to 
serve as the agency where the indi- 
vidual finds his fullest significance 
and dignity where the aspira- 
tions of men may become most fully 
comprehensive .”’ The elevation 
of the human being, it was pointed 
out, “is the real cutting edge of 
penetration into the frontier which 
is urban renewal and, at the same 
time, it is at the heart of the church’s 
mission in the world.” 

Dr. Merchant warned, however, 
that in urban renewal “it is sadly 
and terribly easy to glorify the work 
of our hands in physical creation and 
lose sight of the gain we claim to be 
aiming at.” “Project-by-project think- 
ing” and “before and after psychol- 
ogy” won’t work, he declared. “De- 
terioration doesn’t stand still. There 
is no real ‘after’ for very long.” He 
asked: “Do we not need to state 
our goals in terms of human gains 
and then stick to the goals?”’ In gen- 
eral, renewal goals are stated with 
human values in mind, he said, but 
“when specific problems of land ac- 
quisition, disposition, and finance 
face us, suddenly we seem to have 
moved into economic or structural 
and physical thinking in which the 
direct involvement of the people has 
moved to city hall or some othet 
office.” 

He indicated that the church, 
along with local social agencies and 
citizens groups, has an important 
role to play in keeping the urban re- 
newal program at home, near to the 
people who will be affected, rather 
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than in city hall. “Conservation and 
rehabilitation are aimed at stabiliz- 
ing community life,” he said, “and 
surely in an age of extreme mobility 
this is a great human gain. Practical- 
ly every city church finds itself min- 
istering to a procession and many a 
church has become part of that pro- 
cession. Lately, however, churches are 
determining to stay and serve the 
people around them and churches 
and communities alike will gain from 
every effort to conserve and im- 
prove neighborhoods that are not 
too far gone.” 

Quoting from the Indianapolis 
study of human gains and losses in 
redevelopment that was _ reported 
in the August-September JouRNAL 
(page 289), he showed that, despite 
the fact that plusses outweighed 
minuses in that city’s experience, 
there are human losses in city re- 
building—it speeds up urbanization 
and the sorting of people into “the 
different ‘levels’ at which life is lived 
in the urban environment” and tends 
to accentuate the differences be- 
tween people. 

The church wants to know, Mr. 
Merchant said, what the moral and 
ethical issues are that are posed for 
people under income stratification; 
whether income limits in publi 
housing create temptations to con- 
cealment or subterfuge: where the 
responsibility rests for the hard-core 
cases that cannot be relocated with- 
out risk of just transferring the loca- 
tion of a slum. 


The Church’s Role 

Thus Dr. Merchant pointed to 
“the religious forces of urban Amer- 
ica” as “potential partners at the 
heart of urban renewal—in the mo- 
tivational areas of life.’ The re- 
sources of over 278,000 churches, he 
said, represent, in this day and age of 
the “revival of religious interest,” a 
“tremendous potential for educa- 
tion.” Throughout his talk, he in- 
dicated that the church is using this 
influence in preparing communities 
for urban renewal. “I believe it is in 
the field of community organiza- 
zational contacts that are made in 
advance of actual redevelopment 
that we shall best safeguard the hu- 
man gain that is our aim,” he said 

At least three ways in which the 





church is already at work accentuat- 
ing the positive in renewal were 
brought out: (1) the official posi- 
tions taken by federations or coun- 
cils of churches; (2) direct coopera- 
tion by clergymen of all denomina- 
tions with professional housers, 
planners, developers; 3) local 
churches working with their respec- 
tive communities. 

“NAHRO members and all other 
persons concerned with housing and 
urban renewal can be assured that 
the churches cooperating in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches share 
your concern,’ Mr. Merchant said 
As evidence, he offered the state- 
ment issued by the council’s general 
board in 1953—even before adop- 
tion of national urban renewal leg- 
islation in 1954 which, he said, 
called for “all that urban renewal 
now means.” The statement decried 
“indecent and overcrowded housing 

and congested slum areas” as 
contributing to a host of social prob- 
lems; it brought out the special 
housing needs of older persons and 
single men and women: it called for 
continuance of a high rate of con- 
struction and restoration of federal 
aid for housing research; it appealed 
to all church members to do what 
they could to eliminate segregation 
of any kind; and it touched upon 
conservation, rehabilitation, code en- 
forcement, and redevelopment. 

As to direct cooperation of clergy- 
men with professional urban renewal 
specialists, the speaker told of (and 
described as “only a_ beginning” 
special workshops on churches spon- 
sored recently by the American In- 
stitute of Planners and the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials 

“To inform and stimulate action 
on the part of local church groups,” 
he said, ‘‘a study guide, Houses and 
People, has been published and nu- 
merous other educational projects 
are under way.” And, in addition to 
leadership furnished by the clergy 
in many communities, he pointed 
out, “churches are beginning to con- 
sider how they may help diminish 
the housing shortage by sponsoring 
some housing of their own.” As an 
example, he cited the cooperative 
housing for the aged being sponsored 
by some Denver churches (see May 
JOURNAL, page 163 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Another record-smashing event at the NAHRO conference was the annual exhibit of building and 
maintenance products. Sixty commercial firms, occupying 72 booths, displayed their wares to make 
the show a space sellout for the second consecutive year. The companies that participated in the “trade 
fair” are listed on pages 434, 435, and 436. It has been suggested that NAHRO members keep this 
list handy so that, when in the market for any of the products listed, they can apply to these com- 
panies for quotations, specifications, or general information. 

It was the exhibiting firms that made possible another of the traditional conference highlights, the 
annual drawing of prizes. Everyone who registered was eligible for prizes contributed by the exhibitors 
and by NAHRO. Before a packed audience in the hotel ballroom, Walter Mills of Greater Gadsden, 
Alabama, a former NAHRO president, officiated October 24, near the close of the conference, as 
names of lucky winners were drawn from the “ballot box.” In addition, as an added filip for delegates, 
two of the exhibiting firms staged special contests. A list of winners in all three contests appears on 


page 436. 


AJAX FURNITURE 
OUTLET, INC. 

100 Rockaway Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
Frank Brody 


Purchases used appliances 


BRENEMAN-HARTSHORN, 
INC. 

2045 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

F. W. Lambert 


Product: Window shades 


THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 986 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
John E. Burke, Jr. 


Product: Playground equipment 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
6071 Second Avenue 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

E. A. Thompson 

Product: Accounting machines 


CEPI-AMERICAN, 
INCORPORATED 

7001-3 North Avenue 

Oak Park, Illinois 

Benjamin A. Compton 
Product: Water conditioners 


J. CHESLER & SONS, INC. 
41-49 Varick Avenue 
Brooklyn 37, New York 

A. Chesler 


Product: Door locksets, builders’ 


hardware 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
INC. 

920 North 21st Street 

Lincoln 1, Nebraska 

J. H. Carrier 


Product: Cushman trucksters 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC. 
P. O. Box 3127 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Goodloe Walden 

Product: Refuse systems 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

787 First Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
Robert H. Sheirer 
Product: Paint 
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EVERSHIELD PRODUCTS, 
INC. 

Route 2, Box 453 

Joppa, Maryland 

Paul J. Petrlik 

Product: Liquid tile 


FORD TANK MAINTE- 
NANCE COMPANY, INC. 
717 East 136th Street 

Bronx 54, New York 
Vernon Ford 

Product: Cement-lined tanks 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

300 Taylor Street 

Dayton, Ohio 

Wendall Smith 

Product: Refrigerators, ranges, 
washers, dryers 


THE GATCH SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

Fallsway, Bath & Holliday 
Streets 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Glenn W. Gaugh 

Product: Interior paint, roof 
coatings, and cements 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
11001 Madison Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 

R. Summerell 

Product: Paints 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 
Dunbar, West Virginia 
Kenneth E. Thomas 

Product: Tractors for grounds 
maintenance 


HOHMANN & BARNARD, INC. 
204 East 33rd Street 

New York 16, New York 

H. F. Hohmann 

Product: Building and construc- 
tion metal specialties and anchor- 
ing devices 


HOTPOINT COMPANY 
5600 West Taylor Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

J. L. Zar 

Product: Washers, dryers, 
refrigerators, ranges 


HOYT MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

Forge Road 

Westport, Massachusetts 
Marvin Green 

Product: Clothes dryers 


HUNTER DOUGLAS 
ALUMINUM CORPORATION 
105 Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 
Herman Weiss 

Product: Venetian blinds and 
Flexalum draw drapes 


HYDRAULIC 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

616 West Taft Avenue 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 

E. M. Holmes 

Product: Hydraulic water rams 
and accessories 


INFRA INSULATION, 
INCORPORATED 

525 Broadway 

New York, New York 
Alexander Schwartz 
Product: Thermal insulation 


K SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
11 West 46th Street 

New York 36, New York 
James A. Roe, Jr. 

Product: Fireproof floor 
construction 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 

175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Hlinois 

John W. Mack 

Product: Group and supplemen- 
tary private retirement plans 


LOCKWOOD HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

B. A. MeCuen 

Product: Locks and builders’ 
hardware 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

North Montgomery Street 
Newburgh, New York 

Charles DeMatteo 





Product: Asphalt, asbestos, 
rubber, and cork tile 


THE MCBEE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ROYAL 
MCBEE CORPORATION 

Port Chester, New York 

R. D. Williams 

Product: “Keysort” office record 
systems 


MENT BROTHERS IRON 
WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
144-168 Pilling Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

Joseph Ment 

Product: Iron work and steel 
stairs 


MICHAEL FLYNN MFG. CO. 
700 East Godfrey Avenue 
Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 
Thomas Forscht 

Product: Aluminum and steel 
windows, casements and casings 


MID-WEST PACKARD WATER 
CONDITIONER 

907 Green Street, North 
Henderson, Kentucky 

Gilbert L. Norcutt 

Product: Water conditioners 


MILLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

(BELCO DIVISION) 

5919 Tireman Avenue 

Detroit 4, Michigan 

T. G. Hare 

Product: Ball bearing faucet 
washers and replacement stems, 
“Belco” equipped brass 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3617 South May Street 

Chicago 9, Illinois 

Milton Clamage 

Product: “Luminall” paints 


P. O. MOORE, 
INCORPORATED 

300 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
William Elwood Hough 


Product: Key control systems 
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PASS & SEYMOUR, 
INCORPORATED 

Syracuse, New York 

R. K. Watkins 

Product: Wiring devices and 
fixtures 


THE PERMA-TOP COMPANY 
410 Shadyhill Road 

Pittsburgh 5, Pennsylvania 
Joseph P. Richtarsic 

Product: Incinerator equipment 


PIONEER WAGON WORKS 
402 South State Street 

Owosso, Michigan 

Gordon W. Packer 

Product: Playground equipment. 
dance apparatus 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATES. 
INCORPORATED 

286 West 11th Street 

New York 14, New York 

Robert Nichols 


Product: Playground equipment 


PRECISIONWARE. 
INCORPORATED 

93 Court Street 

Brooklyn, New York 

Carl Schrag 

Product: Kitchen cabinets, 
formica tops 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

7600 South Kedzie Avenue 
Chicago 29, Illinois 

L. F. Nordgren 

Product: Gas and electric auto- 
matic water heaters 


RIDGE PLASTICS COMPANY 
P. O. Box 261 

Elyria, Ohio 

D. R. Falkenberg 

Product: “Ridgeboard” 


RUDIGER-LANG COMPANY 
310 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

John F. Disimone 

Product: “Tension-Tite.” “Tru- 
Frame,” and “Roll-Away” win- 
dow screens 


RUSSELL REINFORCED 
PLASTICS CORPORATION 
521 West Hoffman Avenue 
Lindenhurst, L.I., New York 
Don B. Hains 

Product: “Tropiglas” for glazing 


RUUD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2025 Factory Street 
Kalamazoo 24, Michigan 
4. T. Grimm 

Product: Water heaters 


SAMUEL STAMPING AND 
ENAMELING COMPANY 

P. O. Box 1031 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Charles H. Dickas 

Product: Gas ranges and wall 
insert heaters 


SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY 
2201 Bayshore Boulevard 


San Francisco, California 
L. J. DuFresne 
Product: Locks and door closers 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 
COMPANY 

925 South Homan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Harry N. Osgood 

Educational display of company’s 
neighborhood conservation pro- 
gram 


SEXAUER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2503 Third Avenue 

New York 51, New York 

H. F. Springhorn 

Product: Repair parts and pre 
cision tools for plumbing main- 
tenance 


4. O. SMITH CORPORATION 
Kankakee, Illinois 

D. \ ° Coon 

Product: Winter air conditioners, 
water heaters, and storage tanks 


ALBERT D. SMITH AND 
COMPANY, INC. 

1430 Broadway 

New York 18, New York 
George Schoeck 

Product: Window shades 


STANDARD COATED 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
Buchanan, New York 
A. D. Wessling 


Product: Fabric wall covering 


STRUCTURAL CLAY 
PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
1520 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

E. F. Walsh 

Product: Brick and tile 


TORO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 

494 Main Street 

White Plains, New York 

John C. Norton 

Product: Power mowers, tillers, 
aerators, edger-trimmers, snow 
plows, generators, pumps and 
sprayers 


TRASHTAINER SALES, INC. 
530 Glenwood Avenue 
Youngstown 2, Ohio 

Philip E. Shayne 

Product: Trash containers 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION, 
REPUBLIC STEEI 
CORPORATION 

Youngstown 1, Ohio 

Ray Ladd 

Product: Metal windows and 


doors 


TUFF-KOTE COMPANY 
214 Seminary Avenue 
Woodstock. Illinois 

Forrest Nall 

Product: Crack coating and 
waterproofing materials 


UNIVERSAL REFINING 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1133 Broadway 


(Continued page 436 




















names of donors. 


Margaret D. Wood, New 
Company 


Corporation 
Steel Corporation 
Products, Inc. 


Kitchens 


ucts, Inc. 


Company 


Lock Company. 





William Tittle, Laurel, Mississippi, $30, Sexauer 
Wanda W. Dunteman, Cincinnati, $20, Sexauer 
L. A. Lippert, Charleston, West Virginia, clock radio, Westinghouse Electric 


Gatch Company 
The Gatch Suppy Company challenged NAHRO delegates to 
guess how many nails were in a jar that was on display. Qualifying 
as expert guessers were Edna M. Kraus of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
who won a 10-gallon can of Polymel paint; John Phelan of Sala- 
manca, New York, a 6-gallon can; and Mary Leahy of Yonkers, 
J. McKeon of Yonkers, and S. J. 


Connecticut, all of whom won 4-gallon cans of paint. 


Schlage Company 
Harold Gillingham of the Cambridge, Massachusetts housing 
authority was winner of a man’s two-suiter luggage piece in another 
guessing game: the “Torture Wheel Contest” sponsored by Schlage 


THE LUCKY WINNERS 


Here are the names of the winners in three contests sponsored by 
commercial exhibitors at the conference: the traditional prize draw- 
ing and two guessing contests, one sponsored by the Gatch Supply 
Company and another by the Schlage Lock Company. 

Prize Drawing 

There was a full house in the Statler ballroom October 24, as 
Walter Mills, executive director of the Greater Gadsden housing 
authority; Chester Amedia of the Youngstown housing authority; 
an F. R. Kretschmar of the Detroit Housing Commission officiated 
at a drawing of prizes contributed by exhibitors. Delegates who 
wanted a chance at the prizes filled out slips presented at registra- 
tion time and dropped them into boxes posted throughout the meet- 
ing in the exhibit hall. Listed are the winners, their prizes, and the 


Khalid Shibli, Pershawer, West Pakistan, $100, contributed by NAHRO 
York City, $50, 


A. Sexauer Manufacturing 


Mrs. D. R. Spencer, Eugene, Oregon, clock, Truscon Steel Division, Republic 
E. J. Keller, Vancouver, Washington, coffeemaker, Universal Refining 
Lucille Steffensen, Newman, California, food waste disposer, Youngstown 
Leo Lepore, Thompsonville, Connecticut, electric fry pan, Westinghouse 

Irene Nadworny, Lynn, Massachusetts, jalousie door, Ware Laboratories, Inc. 


Beatrice Robbins, Brooklyn, bathroom wall covering, Standard Coated Prod- 


Mrs. Eddie B. Hurst, Jacksonville, Florida, Hotpoint disposall, Hotpoint 


Swistowski of Thompsonville, 








EXHIBITORS— 
(Continued from page 435) 


New York 10, New York 

A. D. Baram 

Product: Water treatments for the 
protection of boilers and water 
supply systems, soot removers, 
boiler efficiency products 

THE VISKING 
CORPORATION, 

PLASTICS DIVISION 

P. O. Box 1410 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

W. A. Heinemann 

Product: “VisQueen” film—vapor 
barrier and moisture-proofing 
membrane 


WARE LABORATORIES, INC. 
3700 N.W. 25th Street 

Miami, Florida 

W. L. Hunter 

Product: Awning window, pro- 
jected windgw casements 
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WELBILT CORPORATION 
Welbilt Square 

Maspeth 78, New York 
Martin B. Cohn 

Product: Ranges 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

246 East Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 

W. E. Slabaugh 

Product: Laundry equipment, 
ranges and refrigerators 


YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS, 
DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN-STANDARD 

101 University Street 

Warren, Ohio 

D. A. Packard 


Product: Cabinet sinks, base and 


wall cabinets, and food waste 


disposers 





SPECIAL 
EVENTS 


There were many social highlights 
on the NAHRO conference calendar 
in addition to the annual luncheon 
and banquet, which are reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Here’s a 
roundup of the “lighter side” of the 
New York City meeting. 


The wives. Peg Lange, wife of 
NAHRO’s executive director, took 
wives who traveled to New York 
City with their conference-going 
spouses under her wing. Every morn- 
ing she was hostess to the ladies at 
an open house that featured hot 
coffee, informal chatter, and tips on 
what to see in New York City. 

Boat tour. The New York City 
locale provided a chance to go 
“cruising down the river”... and 
around Manhattan Island. Over 300 
delegates and their families took 
advantage of this opportunity for 
water-borne sightseeing. 


ACTION movie. On Tuesday 
evening, the wide-screen movie on 
community improvement sponsored 
by American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) and 
Life magazine—Our Living Future 

had one of its first showings in an 
itinerary that will eventually includ 
cities in all parts of the country (see 
July JouRNAL page 240 

Tour of projects. The New York 
City Housing Authority was host 
for a tour of housing and redevelop- 
ment projects on Thursday, the day 
after the official close of the con- 
ference (see page 449 

Cocktail party. There was stand- 
ing room only—and even that was 
hard to find—at a reception for del- 
egates in the ballroom on Monday. 
Measure of success: 15 pounds of 
cheese and 12 large bowls of canape 
spreads disappeared within an hour’s 
time from the special buffet table 
that centered the big ballroom floor. 

Coffee hours. Every morning col- 
fee urns were set up either in the 
exhibit area or in the conference 
corridors for self-service refresh- 
ment. Here delegates had a chance 
to become acquainted with the ex- 
hibitors and fellow members. 

New York specialties. The new 
York City Housing Authority got 
blocks of tickets for popular TV 
shows and, in addition, special rate 
tickets for tours of Radio City and 
the United Nations were available. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EVENING 


Warm-up session for the 1956 con- 
ference was an international evening 
Sunday, October 21. Most pro- 
nounced theme: American housers 
have much to gain—both directly, 
in connection with improving Amer- 
ican housing programs, and indirect- 
ly, in helping to cement world rela- 
tions—by taking an _ interest in 
housing abroad. 

Two of the speakers reported on 
the basis of very recent trips abroad. 
They were John Fugard, who rep- 
resented NAHRO at the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
‘Town Planning Vienna meeting in 
July (see October JOURNAL, page 
357), and Joseph McMurray, New 
York State Commissioner of Hous- 
ing, who also attended the Vienna 
meeting. Mr. Fugard reported on 
the IFHTP event; Mr. McMurray 
described housing for the aged. 

Others on the international eve- 
ning program were Ernest Weiss- 
mann from United Nations head- 
quarters; Dan R. Hamady of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy: and Anatole A. Solow, housing 
and planning chief in the depart- 
ment of economic and social affairs 
of the Pan American Union. 

Mr. Weissman pointed out that 
there is no country in the world 
without a housing problem and he 
described what the UN is doing, 
through publications, seminars, and 
technical assistance, to aid underde- 
veloped countries to use their mate- 
rials and skills to advantage in pro- 
viding housing. He urged that local 
housing agencies in the United 
States serve as consulting organiza- 
tions to governments or cities in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Efforts under way in Latin Amer- 
ica to cope with the mass movements 
of the poor to the cities were de- 
scribed by Mr. Solow. He pointed 
out that the investment of social se- 
curity funds in housing is old-hat in 
Latin America, whereas it is just 
getting started in the United States. 

Mr. Hamady told of the work of 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and HHFA in helping 
underdeveloped countries with their 
housing programs, saying “we are 
selling democracy and buying se- 
curity at a nominal cost.” 

Dennis O’Harrow, executive di- 
rector of the American Society of 
Planning Officials and chairman of 
the IFHTP American committee, 
chaired the session. 
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MEMBLRS 


REGISTRATION 


A record-breaking 1758 delegates jammed NAHRO’s New York City con- 
ference headquarters at the Association’s 23rd annual conference. There were 
delegates present from 40 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii. Puerto 
Rico, Canada, and England. The host city and state New York—led in at- 
tendance. The states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, California. 
and Connecticut claimed the next greatest number of delegates in that 
order. The attendance figure does not include the commercial exhibit rep- 
resentatives (close to 300) nor press room registrants 


Following is the registration by states: * 


some 30) 


ae ekenaey 28 a re ere 2 
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BOS 6iciv ns an0 wkdd 64 oe meso 3 PN be Séé+ cytes wat Watare. ah 2) 
CE, kwvieeesdedabieeeewaan 74 New Hampshire .......... 6 
REE, Senieesceeveranes axes 5 oe. a ee 97 
CLOMMOCHICU 2... 2a Besse ; o» mw New York .... iiede we ae ‘ $62 
SINE ce wcccosans . cwamen: Je North Carolina ......... 17 
District of Columbia ............. 44 Be: cnc wei e ane ‘ee ; 51 
CE eet on ab snd en ans ne bedaw, aoe ere reanat 7 
Georgia ..... ae o ee Pennsylvania ... sitroniiacaes 88 
DRONE ks osensees ; - . 54 Rhode Island . sate ‘ 21 
Indiana ....scessess err Te 5 South Carolina ...... } 
RN eh i en fe ee oe cere 1 Tennessee ...... "2% 
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i Wisconsin ee : 20 
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Most of the delegates represented local housing authorities. Following is 
the registration in each of 14 “job” categories: 


nent 416 Federal and state officials ....... 1 
. . : . Celt ME Sib eeaWeWun ces oe : os 
Executive directors ...............205 ity offi ials < 
dmini 3 - Architects, technical directors. 
Administrative personnel .......... 135 planners, engineers ............. 4 
Management personnel ........... 301 Consultants, researchers, educators 
Maintenance personnel ........... 30 Citizen agency personnel ...... 10 
Red a PD 6 05 65d ROK Onew ease path 62 
edevelopment and renewal personnel 56 RS i EN cen «ReaD 102 
Rehabilitation, code enforcement, and Others—speakers, private housers, 
conservation personnel ......... 13 commercial firms ..... cee 
*Wives and other special guests—are not included in this listing 




















MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


Ways to fill the middle-income 
housing need captured an increas- 
ing amount of interest from 
NAHRO members at the New York 
City conference. For, as Drayton 
Bryant of the Philadelphia housing 
authority put it: “While it is true we 
are ‘official’—that is operators of a 
going program-—-we should also be 
sensitive to a range of needs and to 
new opportunities for meeting these 
needs in the housing field.” 

Among the solutions to the dearth 
of middle-income housing studied at 
NAHRO sessions were state and city 
aid to limited dividend companies; 
cooperatives; and aid provided in 
Sections 220 and 221 of the Federal 
Housing Administration’s housing 
laws. Cooperatives, especially, came 
out as popular solutions to the mid- 
dle-income housing problem. This 
type of housing was the subject of a 
luncheon address by Abraham Ka- 
zan, president of Community Serv- 
ices. Inc.; it was included in a 
small-group discussion on the work- 
ing problems of urban renewal on 
Monday; and it was part of a “mid- 
dle road” scheme outlined by Mayor 
Wagener of New York City. 


THE MIDDLE ROAD 

Mayor Wagner at the opening 
general session described the “middle 
road” as aid to private developers 
and cooperatives through 
state and city loans and partial tax 
exemptions. While readily admitting 
that there was a great and continu- 
ing need for publicly subsidized low- 
rent housing, he pointed to the great 
gap between such housing and “lux- 
ury housing,” which, he said, should 
be left “solely to the private builders 
and the profit motive.” This great 
gap, he said, lies in the middle- 
income housing field. 

Neither public housing, nor pri- 
vate builders can fill completely the 
middle-income housing need, the 
mayor declared. He recommended 


low-cost 


as a solution a “partnership” of gov- 
ernment with limited-profit private 
construction—the “middle-road.” 
“We must treat housing from top 
to bottom, as a public necessity, a 
public utility.’ Mayor Wagner said. 
“Those who invest in it, who bene- 
fit from public franchise or public 
credit, must meet our standards. 
And these standards include a de- 
mand for an open city, in which any 
person may live where he pleases.” 
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COOPERATIVES 

“If we are to solve the housing 
problem of the middle-income group 
of our population, if we are to save 
our large cities from becoming resi- 
dential areas of the rich and poor 
only, there is but one course of ac- 
tion for us to take,’ Mr. Kazan 
said at the luncheon. “This consists 
of educating consumers to cooperate 
to help themselves. They have to 
learn to pool their financial strength, 
without waiting for the enterprising 
builder to come along, and _ build 
their own homes. They have to learn 
to take the responsibility as owners, 
and share equally, the responsibili- 
ties, and the benefits.” 

According to Mr. Kazan, Congress 
put Section 213 (cooperatives) into 
Federal Housing Administration 
provisions of national housing laws 
to “eliminate the scandalous profits” 
possible under FHA’s old Section 
608. “Unfortunately, this legislation 
(213) solved the problem only in a 
very limited way,” he said. “With 
prospects of larger profits curtailed, 
very few builders of the high type 
have come forward to take on any of 
that work. The results of most 
of these builder-sponsored co-ops 
have been tragic, so far as the con- 
sumer is concerned,” he said. Mr. 
Kazan was speaking out of an inter- 
est in the cooperative housing move- 
ment that started in the depression 
vears, when he was a guiding force 


~~, 
ce. 
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A. E. Kazan, pioneer in the coop- 
erative housing movement, address- 
ing conference luncheon session. 


behind union-sponsored housing in 
the New York City area. 

He described these initial ventures 
by the unions into cooperative hous- 
ing and told of the remarkable im- 
provement in social statistics that re- 


sulted from families that moved 
from the slums into these homes. He 
explained that the unions have con- 
tinued in cooperative housing be- 
cause private sponsors have not pro- 
duced middle-income housing to 
meet the need and because union 
members stand to “gain more than 
any other single group” if such hous- 
ing is constructed. The building in- 
dustry in the past 10 or 15 years has 
been confining itself to luxury-type 
housing, or single-family residences 
in outlying districts, he said, leaving 
the middle-income group to the 
slums, not because this group could 
not pay a little more rent but be- 
cause they could not find convenient 
housing within financial reach. 

“If we are to get rid of the slum 
areas,’ Mr. Kazan said, (1) “we 
must engage the interest and sup- 
port of moderate-income 
who live in these areas;” (2 


families 

loc al 
governments must be encouraged to 
give tax or other advantages to this 
kind of construction; (3) financial 
institutions must learn that “‘a more 
sympathetic approach to the prob- 
lems of financing forth- 
coming.” 

He concluded: “By continuing 
our efforts and by encouraging our 
middle-income groups to help them- 


must be 


selves by cooperation, I am sure we 
can accomplish our desire to elimi- 
nate the slums and provide decent 
housing for all.” 

C. Franklin Daniels, FHA’s dep- 
uty special assistant to the commis- 
sioner for cooperative housing, 
speaking in terms of renewal opera- 
tions, also urged fuller use of co- 
operatives as an answer for the 
middle-income need. Mr. 
Daniels was resource person at one 


housing 


of the four discussion sessions on 
working problems in urban renewal 
on Monday. He suggested that local 
housing authorities and redevelop- 
ment agencies explore the possibility 
of acting as independent sponsors 
of co-ops (where the need exists and 
state laws permit) and went on to 
tell why local agency sponsorship of 
middle-income housing would be a 
good thing. 

Pointing out that the 213 program 
is free of the limitations of most 
other FHA programs, Mr. Daniels 
listed the advantages of co-op spon- 
sorship. Among the items he men- 
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tioned were: (1 mortgages are 
based on FHA estimate of replace- 
ment cost, instead of value, and. 
since the “economic soundness” con- 
cept is not applicable, mortgage 
terms are more attractive than in 
other programs; (2) FHA will al- 
low up to 3 per cent of mortgage 
for reimbursement for legal and 
other expenses incurred by a local 
authority sponsoring a co-op project; 
(3) there is no need for the time 
consuming operation of bid taking: 
4) owner-occupant interest in 
property creates substantial savings 
in maintenance and management 
expenses. 

FHA would look favorably on a 
local authority serving as a non- 
profit agent behind a co-op move- 
ment, Mr. Daniels said. 


SECTION 220, 221 

Participating in the same discus- 
sion group as Mr. Daniels was W. 
Beverley Mason, FHA urban _re- 
newal officer, who took up the Sec- 
tion 220 and 221 programs, which 
provide a means for supplying or 
rehabilitating middle-income hous- 
ing in conjunction with an urban 
renewal project. 


220 

Mr. Mason described these two 
FHA programs and explained the 
liberalization in the 220 regulations 
made possible in the 1956 housing 
act (see November JOURNAL, page 
383). The program has finally 
started to roll, he said. Nearly half 
of a potential of 41 projects that 
meet statutory qualifications for 220 
insurance are in various stages of 
negotiations with FHA. 


221 

However, Mr. Mason expressed 
surprise at the inactivity of the Sec- 
tion 221 program, particularly in 
view of this year’s liberalizations. 
(See August-September JOURNAL, 
page 275). He pointed out that 
Section 221 provides 100 per cent 
loans, and_ sécondary financing 
through the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association of not less than 
97% per cent of the mortgage. In 
reply to a question from the audi- 
ence, Mr. Mason clarified still an- 
other point that should, he said, 
make Section 221 attractive: 221 
assistance can be used to finance 
property costing more than limits 
prescribed in the section, but not 
requiring mortgage beyond these 
limits ($10,000 in high-cost areas 

Mr. Mason was optimistic about 
the future of both programs. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1956 1955 
November 80.0004 89,200 
First eleven months 1.055.300 1,252,700 
Sour Burea f Labor Statist 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1956 1955 
November $1.160,000,000 $1,301,000,000 
First eleven months $12.650,000,000 $14.072,000,000 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistic and Department f Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
Total two- and multi-family) 
November 1956 November 1955 
Number 8,100 8.800 
Per cent to total 10.1 9.8 
Source Burea f Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
November First eleven November First eleven 
1956 months 1956 1956 months 1956 
Private 79,6004 1.032.400 88,400 1,236,000 
Public 4004 22,900 800 16,700 
Total 80,000 1.055.300 89,200 1,252,700 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
November 1956 November 1955 
Metropolitan 54,5004 64,600 
Nonmetropolitan 25.500 24,600 
lotal 80,000 89,200 
Source Bureau of Labor Statisti 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1956 1955 
October $2,425.000,000 $2. 387.000.000 
First ten months $23,029,000,000 $23,980,000,000* 

During October, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $230,000,000. Also during October, a total of 
$501,000,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administratior Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
In amounts of $20,000 or less 
1956 1955 
Octobe: 322 000 $26,000 
First ten months 3.068.000 }.305.000* 
Source Hiome Loa Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 


October First ten October First ten 
1956 months 1956 1956 months 1955 
Dwelling units 2,105 8.870 151 7.959 
Dollar amount $25.700.000 $99,900,000 $1,600,000 $55,000,000 
Source Federal Housing Administratior 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public 
September 1956 September 1955 

$2.84*+ $2.68 


construction 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
1947-1949 100) 
November 1956 November 1955 
130.87 128.1 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


*All time high. ¢Preliminary 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The accent was on new ideas at 
sessions on administration at the 
NAHRO conference. At both a 
workshop on procedures, controls, 
and staff organization on Monday 
afternoon and. a training session 
Wednesday morning, the theme that 
came out most strongly was that, 
while there is no administrative pat- 
tern that will work for all authorities, 
a constant search for ways to update 
operations and a willingness to test 
out new theories will go a long way 
toward ironing out problems. 

The Monday session was chaired 
by Emmett Burke, secretary-director 
of the Yonkers housing authority. 
George Schwank of the New York 
City housing authority, the newly 
elected chairman of the Technical & 
Maintenance Section, was in charge 
at the other, which, though primari- 
ly directed to training techniques for 
maintenance personnel, produced 
many ideas with equal application 
in other training areas. 


PROCEDURES 

William Slitt, director of manage- 
ment for the Hartford housing au- 
thority, whose topic was administra- 
tive procedures, was one of the 
speakers who emphasized the need 
for perpetuating the search for new 
ideas. “Complacency precludes prog- 
ress,’ he warned. Public housing 
goals “are attainable only through 
a program of continuous self-anal- 
ysis and self-criticism.” 

He pointed to employees, who 
have on-the-job experience to back 
them up, as an important source for 
new ideas to streamline procedures. 
Urging that the judgment of per- 
sons on the “firing line” be taken into 
consideration when initiating new 
procedures, he said: “this approach 
stimulates morale and develops a 
sense of pride in performance.” 

“An administrative procedure 
should not be a voluminous docu- 
ment,” Mr. Slitt said. Procedures 
should permit job evaluation, per- 
sonnel analyses, and enable judgment 
of whether or not duties are being 
discharged with not more than the 
necessary staff. But most important, 
he pointed out, is clearly defining 
duties to “produce standardization 
and uniformity to the point where 
employees understand their job re- 
quirements fully and can perform 
accordingly.” He recommended that, 
once this standardization is achieved, 
periodic audits be made to determine 
compliance. “If permitted,” he 
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warned, “procedures, like old sol- 
diers, will fade away.” 


CONTROLS 

. . Just so long as you keep an 
open mind of inquiry and do not be- 
come complacently satisfied with 
vesterday’s performance, you will 
successfully meet the changing 
factors that local authorities are con- 
tinually trying to cope with.” 

That was the way B. H. Marshall, 
executive director of the Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina housing author- 
ity, expressed the “new idea” theme 
running through the administrative 
sessions. Mr. Marshall had as his 
topic administrative controls. 

“It is necessary,” he said, “to set 
up controls to keep in constant touch 
with exactly what is going on in the 
authority.” He suggested eight cate- 
gories into which such controls could 
fall and, expanding on each of them, 
he used his experiences in Wilming- 
ton as a basis for his suggestions. 

Here are the control areas deline- 
ated by the speaker and his ideas of 
how controls might be applied: 

Budgets—a monthly accounting division 
report in the form of an operating income 
and expense statement will show whether 
or not projects are being operated on a 


NEW COMMISSIONERS LEARN THE ROPES 
‘ 


4 
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er. 
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sions of the 


tirm business basis and how they stand in 
respect to the budget. 

Management review—despite the annual 
Public Housing Administration review, a 
means whereby the authority can conduct 
its own periodic management review should 
be set up. 

Internal audits—a periodic internal au- 
dit brings to light deviations from proce- 
dure or incorrect leasing practices, as well 
as accounting errors or other discrepancies 
that can be corrected on the spot. 

4ccounting—adequate cost controls and 
accounting records are the key to measur- 
ing the value being received for the dollar 
spent. 

Unit and project inspection—teaches ten- 
ants “respect for another’s property” and 
arouses within them “a desire to have up- 
to-date equipment in good condition for 
their use;” also, it offers a chance to dis 
cover damage before it has a chance to de 
velop from a minor to a major condition. 

Occupancy checks—to keep those con- 
cerned abreast of occupancy trends, to help 
determine new policies, and to give some 
idea of local attitude toward the authority. 

Tests for solvency—to determine whether 
the income of projects is falling below the 
amount which it takes to achieve successful 
low-rent operation. 

Daily report from projects—“In my own 
authority, these statements from the proj- 
ects come over my desk each day and I can 
tell at a glance what the rent collection 
picture is; not only do I have the figure 
for the present day, but also the figure for 
the same day the previous month. If a man- 
ager knows that the director is comparing 
his rent collection efforts against another 
manager's, it creates a spirit of friendly 
rivalry and helps keep the manager con- 
stantly aware of his responsibility in rent 
collection.” 
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New commissioners of housing and redevelopment agencies had two ses- 


1956 NAHRO conference arranged especially for them. On 


Monday, a three-man panel told the audience about the basic federal, state, 
and local legislation that underlies the urban renewal program; how the pro- 
gram is financed; what problems still loom ahead for legislative action. On 
Tuesday, another three-man panel laid out the administrative procedures 
that must be followed to get federal aid for the public housing program and 
the redevelopment program and to keep a local agency on the move. The first 
day’s session is pictured above. At the speakers table: Paul S. Freedman 


(financing ); 


reporter Irving Wise. 


session chairman, Karl Falk (partially obscured by rostrum); 


Joseph Guandolo (legislation); David Krooth 


(problems ahead): session 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 

Marilynn Wacker, executive sec- 
retary of the San Antonio housing 
authority, in a talk on staff organiza- 
tion, agreed with other participants 
in the Monday session that “chang- 
ing conditions will demand changing 
practices.” She said: “It is our re- 
sponsibility to see that our organiza- 
tions remain flexible enough to ad- 
just to change. At the same time, we 
must be willing to adapt ourselves to 
such a change.” 

Mrs. Wacker gave a thumbnail 
history of the San Antonio housing 
authority to show how changing lo- 
cal circumstances and changing na- 
tional housing legislation have been 
reflected in the operation of the au- 
thority. Then she took up a discus- 
sion of staff recruitment, training, 
and employee benefits, describing the 
San Antonio authority’s policies in 
these matters and offering other sug- 
gestions for handling them, as well. 
She pointed out possible sources 
of employee recruitment, the im- 
portance of the initial job interview, 
the need for testing potential em- 
ployees for job suitability and em- 
phasized the value of liberal em- 
ployee benefit policies. 

While admitting that in training, 
“the techniques are as diversified as 
there are housing and renewal au- 
thorities,” Mrs. Wacker pointed out 
certain “musts” in any well rounded 
program: (1) an operating manual 
that covers all phases of authority 
work; (2) preplanned and well or- 
ganized staff meetings; (3) a device 
for giving each employee background 
information that will make him a 
good “public ambassador” for the 
low-rent program. “Good public re- 
lations start there,” she said. “One 
inefficient, indifferent, or disrespect- 
ful employee can undo the finest 
efforts of the executive director in 
selling the program.” 


TRAINING 

Jerome Mayer, director of a man- 
agement consulting firm and a fac- 
ulty member of Cornell and New 
York Universities, came to the 
Wednesday session with a bag full of 
new training tricks. 

Mr. Mayer’s presentation was di- 
vided into (1) a showing of slides co- 
ordinated with a tape recording and 

2) calling on the audience to par- 
ticipate in a demonstration of the 
role playing technique for doing the 
training job (much like that used in 
Puerto Rico for gauging public hous- 
ing attitudes—see November Jour- 
NAL, page 399). He stressed the fact 
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Jerome Mayer, training session leader 


that the measure of a training pro- 
gram’s effectiveness is its efficiency in 
presenting new methods and ideas 
and its development of desire and 
willingness to put the new methods 
and ideas to work. And judging by 
his own measuring stick and audi- 
ence reaction, the training techniques 
presented at the conference were a 
real hit. According to Chairman 
Schwank, about 200 persons attended 
the session and they “seemed very in- 
terested and willing to try out his 
ideas.” 


The role playing technique was de- 
scribed as a training device wherein 
two or more people participate in an 
extemporaneous play-acting — situa- 
tion. Here’s Mr. Mayer's story of 
what went on at the session. “A vol- 
unteer acted the part of a workei 
who complained about his tools and 
was really sore. He had a real gripe 
and was all set to take it out on the 
boss (acted by another member of 
the audience).” The “stars” then 
acted out a scene, each spontaneously 
playing to the hilt the roles they vol 
unteered for—-a supervisor vs. a dis- 
gruntled employee. When they wer 
through, the audience, in a lively dis 
cussion of how well the “employee” 
had been handled by the “boss.” 
turned thumbs down on the perform- 
ance. Mr. Mayer then was billed as 
the “supervisor” in a like dramatic 
skit and demonstrated how an angry 
employee can be diplomatically 
handled. 

The slides shown illustrated good 
and bad maintenance techyiques, 
with accompanying dialogue. After 
each “on screen” maintenance chore 
was completed, the lights were turned 
on and the audience took up a dis- 
cussion of what had been done 
properly and what had been done 
incorrectly. The audience was thus 
“trained” in the right way to get the 
job done. 

Also participating in the session 
was Charles C. Barnes of PHA’s 
Fort Worth office, who was spokes- 
man for an older and proved train- 
ing technique the shirtsleeve 
maintenance clinics, sponsored jointly 


by PHA and NAHRO. 





City conference: 


conference: 


schools, libraries, play spaces. 


in this land of ours.” 





WHAT THEY WERE SAYING... 
AT NAHRO'S "56 CONFERENCE 


Charles Slusser, commissioner of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion—at a press conference held in conjunction with the New York 


Public housing’s over-income families are being pushed back into 
the slums because “private housing is not providing accommodations 
needed for middle-income families at rents they can afford to pay. 
He said that one solution would be for local housing authorities to 
sell existing projects to over-income families 


Mark McCloskey, chairman of the New York State Youth Com- 
mission—in a talk on juvenile decency at the. final session of the 


“We can’t cure delinquency with steam heat! . . 
we've got to provide other services that human beings need 
We've got the money 
will and imagination.” No one. he declared. “shall live indecent], 


When we build 


. we need 
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DESIGN 


Big idea coming out of the three 
design sessions at the NAHRO con- 
ference was that imagination and 
practicality can go together—when 
it comes to project building... and 
city rebuilding. 

There was a design session on each 
of the three conference days: Mon- 
day, October 22, “How to Design 
Projects for Low-cost Maintenance ;” 
Tuesday, “Standards of Design:” 
Wednesday, “Redevelopment A 
Challenge to Imaginative Design.” 


LOW-COST MAINTENANCE 

Weak spots, related to mainte- 
nance, which through the years have 
persisted in public housing design 
were brought out at the Monday ses- 
sion, chaired by J. E. Hoare, Jr., ar- 
chitect for the Toronto housing au- 
thority. Morris ‘Trotter, Jr., site 
planning architect for the Public 
Housing Administration, and Samuel 
E. Null, assistant director for con- 
struction with the Memphis housing 
authority, spoke on planning for 
maintenance in the site layout and 
in structures, respectively. Also par- 
ticipating was Edward C. Minor, 
chief of design with the Baltimore 
housing authority, who _ presented 
both a word picture and slides of 
postwar housing in Europe as a 
gauge against which to measure up 
American design. 

Mr. Trotter listed items he con- 
siders to be vital at the conception of 
a project and as site planning pro- 
gresses. Here are some of the tips he 
offered: avoid complex relation of 
buildings to each other and _indi- 
rect or long walks (these cause trou- 
ble in maintenance ) ; keep the build- 
ing layout simple; retain natural 
drainage wherever possible; more 
and larger paved areas are needed 
than are usual in projects; eliminate 
steps wherever possible; 
parking facilities in small areas; serv- 
ice facilities planned into a site (like 
a refuse removal system) “may make 
or break the project in use and ap- 
pearance.” 

In building low-cost maintenance 
into structures, Mr. Null said, the 
architect should be selected, not only 
on the basis of ability, but also be- 
cause of “his sympathy for the pro- 
gram and goals of public housing.” 
Low-cost-maintenance-design, it was 
said, requires plenty of coopera- 
tion on the part of the architect with 
the local housing authority staff and 


disperse 
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the Public Housing Administration, 
as well. Mr. Null emphasized the 
importance of (1) keeping up with 
new structural systems and materials; 
(2) consulting management and 
maintenance, from the top staff peo- 
ple on down; (3) keeping in mind 
the fact that “practicable and func- 
tional structures” are the goals. 


DESIGN STANDARDS 

On Tuesday, Samuel Ratensky 
headed up a session on standards of 
design for public housing. Speakers 
were Max Abramovitz, New York 
City architect, who discussed large- 
scale housing: William Ballard, also 
a New York architect, who covered 
design in smaller communities; and 
Frank W. Morris, Jr., chief of de- 
velopment for the Massachusetts 
State Housing Board, design for the 
aging. 

After tracing the development of 
present housing design from its Eu- 
ropean origins and through the start 
of public housing in America, Mr. 
Abramovitz pointed out the condi- 
tions tending to thwart designers of 
large-scale public housing projects 
today. As cited by the speaker, these 
handicaps restrictions 
within the public housing program: 
2) selection by some authorities of 
architects on a political basis; (3) 
inadequacy of the fee system for pay- 
ing public housing architects; (4) 
necessity of architects to resort to 
repetition in order to cope with in- 
adequate fees. What’s needed, Mr. 
Abramovitz noted, is research—into 
housing in foreign countries to dis- 
cover what solutions might have been 
found there for problems now con- 
fronting American design and into 
better usage of interior and exterio1 
spaces. While not completely satis- 


were: (1) 


The “Design Standards” session 
chusetts State Housing Board telling the audience about some of his state’s 
design so'utions for housing for the elderly. Also discussed during the session: 
the special design problems of big cities, small towns. 


fied with 
design, Mr. Abramovitz views with 
optimism a recent shift away from 
the policy of high land coverage and 
the effort, now becoming evident, to 
get away from the standards of the 


contemporary American 


stratification of social 
classes became inherent in design. 

Mr. Ballard went into three de- 
sign possibilities for public housing 
in small communities: (1) the 
“town-in-the-park” pattern—an idea 
borrowed from the city, he noted, 
and one that “‘is still a dream;” (2) 
two-story rowhouses — “a __ sensible 
and appropriate” solution for the 
small community; and (3) individual 
houses. This last, he noted, is a new 
concept in rental housing and the 
potentials have not yet been fully 
explored. Advantages, as pointed 
out by the speaker: makes use of 
small scattered sites; enables a pros- 
pective tenant to help complete the 
structure; makes likely the possibility 
of eventual ownership by the tenant. 
However, the initial cost may be ob- 
jectionable, he said. 

Mr. Morris touched upon activity 
in housing for the aged across the 
country and then described the 
Massachusetts program for housing 
the elderly and the carefully gotten 
together standards for such housing 
in use in the state. Going into the 
specifics—like how high a sink should 
be, what kind of closets are needed, 
and what kind of screening is needed 
to best serve an elderly person and, at 
the same time, the doctrine of econ- 
omy—Mr. Morris made evident the 
careful planning that went into the 
construction of the Massachusetts 
projects for the aged in Waltham 
(see February JouRNAL, page 46) 
and in New Bedford (see August- 
September JOURNAL, page 302). 


30’s, when 





with Frank W. Morris, Jr. of the Massa- 
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REDEVELOPMENT 

The dramatic potentialities of city 
rebuilding, as well as practical de- 
vices for improving urban living, 
came to light in the Wednesday ses- 
sion, as three well known designers in 
the field of redevelopment compared 
notes, offered some thought provoking 
criticism of the city today, and intro- 
duced their own concepts for solving 
the problems of the modern metrop- 
olis. 

Each speaker described a redevel- 
opment design for a project either 
under way or proposed in which he 
played a key role. Participants of the 
session, chaired by Lawrence Cox, 
executive director of the Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority, 
were: Edgardo Contini, who told the 
story of the proposed rebuilding of 
Fort Worth’s city center; Robert M. 
Cutler, who detailed New York City’s 
proposed Lincoln Square plan; and 
Maurice Rotival, who described New 
Haven’s Center City project. 

While each of the speakers was 
dealing in the present, and, at the 
same time, thinking in terms of the 
future, there was marked contrast in 
their views on how to best provide 
for the city of tomorrow. In work- 
ing on the Fort Worth plans, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Contini projected’ his 
thinking into 1970, when the city is 
expected to have a population of over 
1 million: to handle the traffic prob- 
lems in this city of the future, the de- 
signer chose to eliminate automobile 
traffic in the central section. On the 
other hand. Mr. Rotival took the 
view that in the case of the city, 
“traffic is like blood” and, as such, is 
essential: consequently, he stood pat 
on the idea that this “blood stream” 
cannot be cut off from any section of 
the city. Cities must be built and de- 





TACKLING TOUGH PROBLEMS— 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Morton Hoffman, director of research and statistics for the Balti- 
more housing authority, gives a thumbnail description below, of 
what went on at a coffee hour session sponsored by the Research 
and Statistics Committee during the NAHRO conference. 

“Seventeen people attended the very lively session Wednesday 
morning, October 24. Those in attendance included research tech- 
nicians and administrative staff members of local housing authori- 
ties and renewal agencies, planning agency staff members, repre- 
sentatives of state housing agencies, commissioners, and others. 

“There was no formal agenda and discussion revolved around 
questions raised by those present. The diversified subjects brought 
up for discussion reflected the interests of the diversified audience 
Subjects discussed included: (1) the rent-income ratio formula in 
low-rent public housing; (2) the reasons families leave public hous- 
ing; (3) relocation resources and the availability of private and 
public rental housing in a community; (4) problems involved in 
estimating the number of single-person families eligible and inter- 
ested in applying for low-rent public housing; (5) statistical aspects 
of housing code enforcement: (6) research and conceptual prob- 
lems involved in conservation and rehabilitation. 

“Most attention was paid to the problems involved in measuring 
the extent of relocation resources in a community, how to go about 
measuring the size of the single-person housing market, and the 
many improvements needed in developing useful and accurate 
statistics concerning housing code enforcement. Almost everyone 
present participated actively in the spirited discussion and the meet- 
ing continued for one-half hour past its scheduled termination 


time.” 











signed with relation to movement of 
people, as well as money, he said. 
On another point, Mr. Contini de- 
clared we must encourage the great- 
est productive use of land; we cannot 
have a core of parks and civic build- 
ings at the expense of a proper com- 
mercial development, he said. On 
the other hand, Mr. Cutler took an 
entirely different approach: one that 
is possible when working, as he did, 
on a design for a section of one of the 
largest cities in the world, New York: 





The session on designing for low-cost maintenance is in full swing above, 


with Morris Trotter, Jr. making some recommendations on site planning 
to avoid problems of drainage and turf destruction. 
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his concept for the area is one of a 
giant center primarily for social, 
rather than commercial, intercourse 
it includes college campuses, mu- 
sic and art centers, theatres, parks, 
housing, as well as some office build- 
ings, stores, and shopping centers. 

While for their specific jobs, their 
design concepts may have been wide 
apart, all three session participants 
agreed in spirit in what design should 
accomplish—improving the city for 
people; recapturing in new patterns 
the emotional qualities that evolved 
naturally in the old cities; stirring the 
imagination of the people. 

Mr. Rotival, for example, brought 
the spirit out in a question: “Dream- 
ers, why not?” he asked. The first 
word in planning is design, he said 

and the task is to stir the imagi- 
nations of the people. Every time 
we can put a dream into the minds 
of people, we have success, he as- 
serted. With the dream created, the 
program becomes much easier. Mr. 
Rotival said that when he under- 
takes a planning job for a city, he 
likes to have two contracts: the first 

a six months agreement for 
dreams; the second—a longer con- 
tract for getting down to the brass 
tacks of making a reality out of the 
ideas the dreams have produced. 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


The idea of city rebuilding—its 
problems and potentials—was prob- 
ably the big hit of the NAHRO 
meeting. 

Four simultaneous discussion 
groups on Monday, October 22, of- 
fered an opportunity for digging 
into the working problems of urban 
renewal and on the following day 
a four-man panel took up the ques- 
tion of how to reorganize municipal 
government to get the urban renew- 
al job done. 

For the concurrent discussions on 
Monday, delegates were invited to sit 
in on any group of particular interest 
and to compare notes on local expe- 
rience with renewal operations; re- 
source persons were on hand at each 
roundtable gathering to provide 
background facts and figures. At the 
close of the talks, summaries of each 
discussion were presented to the full 
audience. Topics dealt with in this 
way were: (1 relocation; (2 
neighborhood planning; (3) the Sec- 
tion 213, 220, and 221 programs of 
the Federal Housing Administration: 
(4) the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s task force proposals for 
cutting federal red tape. Except fon 
the session on the FHA programs, 
which is reported on page 438, all 
these discussions are summarized be- 
low, along with the Tuesday panel 
presentation. 


RELOCATION 

James Banks, relocation chief of 
the Washington, D. C. redevelop- 
ment agency, lead the relocation dis- 
cussion, which proved a point ol 
high conference interest. ‘Talk cen- 
tered around (1) financial assistance 
for relocatees; (2) public housing as 
a relocation resource; (3) central 
relocation service. 

Outcome of the discussion of pay- 
ments to relocatees was a consensus 
that matched the relocation resolu- 
tion later adopted at the annual 
business meeting by the entire mem- 
bership (see page 421 and November 
JouRNAL, page 387). 

In taking up public housing, par- 
ticipants in the group expressed con- 
cern about the policy of some local 
housing authorities to disqualify the 
so-called problem family. It was 
pointed out that since families dis- 
placed by redevelopment are fre- 
quently those having problems, a 
desirable approach would be fox 
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the total community to assume re- 
sponsibility for what amounts to a 
total community problem. 

Relocation money and_ problem 
families were again brought out in 
the discussion of a central relocation 
service. It was felt that Public Hous- 
ing Administration budget limits 
present a problem in administering 
a relocation service, because there is 
no provision for staff to handle the 
difficulties of the socially disorgan- 
ized families admitted to public 
housing from slum sites. 

Although the need for an over-all 
approach to relocation was recog- 
nized, it was also pointed out that 
practical problems result because 
some programs (e.g., highway con- 
struction) provide no relocation pay- 
ments. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Under the chairmanship of Louis 
Brownlow, former executive director 
of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, new approaches to the 
job of community organization foi 
renewal were discussed at the Tues- 
day session on the basis of experience 
in three communities and from the 
over-all point of view. 

On hand to present the general 
principles was Luther Gulick, execu- 
tive director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration in New York City. 





The Philadelphia story was told by 
William Rafsky, development co- 
ordinator; the Baltimore story, by 
Coleman Woodbury, who served on 
the Baltimore urban renewal study 
board; and the Chicago story, by 
Frederick ‘T. Aschman, 
consultant. 


planning 


The session hit upon three major 
ingredients for community organi- 
zation: centralized control; consoli- 
dated administration; broadened 
planning scope. Dr. Gulick set the 
theoretical framework into which the 
concrete examples of municipal re- 
newal three 
cities under discussion fell in place 


organization in the 


evidence, according to session 
reporter William Brussat, of Chair- 
man Brownlow’s point that what- 
ever the new problems encountered. 
basic principles of sound municipal 
organization do not change much. 
Dr. Gulick pointed out that de- 
spite the very real achievements in 
urban renewal, every time a solution 
has been found for a given situation. 
that situation no longer exists. He 
posed a four point approach to this 
fluid situation: (1) discovering the 
larger problem of which all others 
(within a given complex) are a part: 
2) the breakdown of the broad 
probiem into subsidiary, 
elements: (3 


workable 
assigning the handling 
of these various problems, or finding 
out who does what: (4) creating 
structures for effective action in the 
political area, administrative area. 
and for fiscal procedures 


How to get local machinery going on the urban renewal job was the topic 
for discussion at one of the Tuesday morning workshop sessions. Addressing 
the session 1s Coleman Woodbury. Others from left to right: William K 
Brussat, session reporter; Frederick T. Aschman; William L. Rafsky; Wood- 


bury; Louis Brownlow: 


and Luther Gulick. 
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Dr. Gulick believes that an organi- 
zational setup for renewal must com- 
bine comprehensive aims with really 


definite means. He maintains that 
the solution to the problems of ou 
cities today rests in the movement to 
larger and larger units for effective 
decisions and, at the same time, pro- 
viding opportunity for smaller units 
to participate in making the process 
work 

When it came time for each ol 
the speakers to take up the case ol 
the specific city, major differences 
were noted in the approach to re- 
newal itself. In Philadelphia. for 
example, the view is taken that re- 
newal must start with preservation 
of sound neighborhoods and move 
inward until the “circle” is narrowed 
to a point where blight can be suc- 
cessfully eliminated; the common 
approach is to create what Mr 
Brussat called “islands of redevelop- 
ment in a sea of blight.” 

However, each of the three spokes- 
men for the cities were in accord 
with Dr. Gulick on the broadness of 
the problems to be faced and _ the 
approaches to the problems they de- 
scribed fell into the framework pre- 
scribed by him. Each speaker, for 
example, stressed the importance of 
coordination, although the means for 
getting over-all coordination varied 

Here are other points on which 
they emphatically agreed: (1) re- 
newal problems must progressively 
be set into larger contexts and re- 
lated to each other within this frame- 
work: (2) stress on functional con- 
solidation of administrative mech- 
anisms is corollary to the total ap- 


proach; (3) there is a need for firm 
centralized leadership: } to oO 
along with this leadership, ther 
must also be effective organization 
and participation of citizens at the 


eTass roots 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING 

The neighborhood planning con 
cept introduced in the 1956 housing 
amendments and the value of relat- 
ing public works planning to urban 
renewal were both subjects that came 
in for attention at the Monday dis- 
cussion group chaired by Donald 
Graham, executive director of the 
Providence redevelopment agency 
Discussions on these subjects by Paul 
Middleton and Howard Wharton, 
both of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, touched off a lively 
group conversation, with members 
of the audience participating 

Mr. Middleton led off the discus- 
sion with an explanation of the pro- 
visions of the “neighborhood plan- 
ning” concept (see August-Septem- 
ber JouRNAL, page 274 He said 
the purpose of the neighborhood 
planning idea is to make _ possibk 
preparation of comprehensive _re- 
newal plans for areas that are too 
large to be feasibly undertaken as 
one-stage projects. 

Mr. Wharton, who took up the 
role of community facilities planning 
in large-scale urban renewal, ex- 
pressed the opinion that most or 
even all large urban areas affected 
by blight suffer from inadequat 
community facilities and, therefore. 
planning for such facilities should 
go hand-in-hand with over-all rr 





Four urban renewal discussion groups were held simultaneously on Monday 
afternoon in the grand ballroom. Pictured above is the relocation group being 
addressed by discussion leader James G. Banks. Session reporter Mrs. Bette 
Jenkins is seated at the left. At the right of the speaker is Clarence E. Herdt, 
who acted as one of the session's resource persons. 
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newal planning Lhe Community 
Facihties Administration, he pointed 
out, would look with favor on local 
requests for funds for plannin 


needed public improvements and 


since thie funds are 


advanced 
nterest-free and are to be returned 
only when the project ts completed 
a community is able to initiate plan 
ning for such improvements wit! 
out delay 

Both subjects stimulated many 
questions and comments from mem 
bers of the audience. Here are two 
key facts brought to light as a r 
sult of these informal discussions 

| Only the local public agency 
empowered to carry out an urban 
renewal or redevelopment program 
could be granted URA funds for 
“neighborhood planning.” (2) Only 
if a “neighborhood plan” has been 
developed in accordance with plans 
for the locality as a whole can non 
cash grant-in-aid credit for publi 
improvements be provided 

In the open gvive-and-take of ideas 
a considerable degree of controversy, 
arose as to whether or not the local 
planning department or the local 
urban renewal agency should unde 
take “neighborhood planning” work 
Some members of the audience be 
lieved that renewal project planning 
and, particularly, “neighborhood 
planning” are extensions of the gen- 
eral planning function and should 
rest with the local planning agency: 
others felt the plan board should not 
be responsible for detailed project 
planning work, but only for over-all 
area planning. Chairman Graham 
struck a middle ground, suggesting 
that in smaller communities it 1s 
quite likely that planners must play 
many roles and some members ol 
the audience expressed the view that 
no hard and fast line should be 
drawn with respect to who should 
undertake renewal studies. 

Despite the controversies and de- 
spite the fact that there was som 
question expressed as to whether thy 
“neighborhood planning” amend- 
ment was really necessary SIncs 
many communities already hav 
been proceeding with renewal on 
what could be called a “neighbor- 
hood” basis), there was general 
agreement on some of the good 
points of such a concept. Favorabl 
aspects stressed included: _ gives 
greater freedom and flexibility in 
project planning; improves oppor- 
tunities for coordination with public 
improvements; creates closer rela- 

Continued column two, page 453 
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PROJECT MAINTENANCE 


Four boosters for getting the 
maintenance job done, as they came 
out at a conference session ‘Tues- 
day, October 23, are: (1) good fore- 
manship and improved facilities; (2 
practical budgets and cost control; 
(3) formulating a master plan and 
sticking to it; (4) using dependable 
equipment. Each of these factors 
was taken up by a speaker and then 
time was alloted for questions from 
the floor. Queries from the audience 
indicated particular interest in the 
matter of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’s consolidated supply 
contracts—the quality of items listed 
and consternation over what was de- 
scribed as “undue pressure” on au- 
thorities in some areas of the country 
to buy from the contract lists. 

William Hammer of the Cleve- 
land housing authority was chair- 
man of the session. . 

Fred Kretschmar, superintendent 
of building maintenance for the De- 
troit Housing Commission, a session 
participant, took as his theme the 
importance of good foremanship and 
improved facilities for getting the 
maintenance job done. He said that 
in Detroit, there was never a letup 
in the search for (1) ways to im- 
prove maintenance shops and repair 
methods; (2) improved training 
procedures; (3) new construction 
ideas. Some Detroit techniques for 
preparing maintenance workers for 
doing their jobs well: encouraging 
participation in technical and main- 
tenance training sessions; holding 
clinics and meetings on “company 
time ;” using visual devices for put- 
ting across ideas. 

Sometimes equipment being used 
by an authority is a direct cause of 
damage and thus of more mainte- 
nance work, Philip Kent, assistant 
chief of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority’s technical division, pointed 
out. Speaking on the use of depend- 
able equipment, he described an 
experience in Chicago to prove his 
point. The Cabrini Homes project 
had 18 incinerators with different 
size doors—all operating like bat- 
tering rams against the masonry 
walls and, as a result, causing ex- 
tensive masonry damage. Careful 
study of the problem, however, pro- 
duced a new door design in a stand- 
ard size, which has totally eliminated 
the need for such repairs by elimi- 
nating the cause of the damage. 

It was Mr. Kent, also, who took 
up the subject of PHA consolidated 
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supply contracts. He said they fail 
“to provide a means for authorities 
to get the best value for the money 
spent:” (1) because in many cases 
an order for a small quantity of an 
item must be sent to one contractor, 
while a later order for a large quan- 
tity must be sent to another, who 
will supply a wholly different make 
of appliance or device; (2) because 
“the specifications . . . usually estab- 
lish a minimum acceptable standard 
that is far too low for over-all econ- 
omy, namely: the sum of (a) first 
cost, (b) installation cost, (c) repair 
and maintenance costs, divided by 
the number of years that the item 
may be reasonably expected to last 
before replacement becomes neces- 
sary.” “It seems rather obvious,” he 





commented, “that the specifications 
were prepared in most cases with 
nothing but first cost in mind.” 

William F. Knop, general main- 
tenance superintendent of the Balti- 
more housing authority, was on hand 
to describe his agency’s master plan 
for maintenance work. He gave each 
member of the audience a copy of 
such a plan for a 12-month period, 
in order that they might correlate 
it with his remarks. 

The Baltimore plan is formulated 
annually and revised continually. It 
is intended to coordinate mainte- 
nance jobs with weather, school va- 
cations of children, annual vaca- 
tions of employees, economic consid- 
erations, safety, purchasing time, and 
national drives (such as fire alarm 
inspections during National Fire Pre- 
vention Week). Here are some of 
(Continued column three, page 453 





eight years. 


PAINTING RESEARCH REPORTED 

During one of the sessions sponsored by NAHRO’s Technical 
and Maintenance Section, one of which is reported on this page 
(the second is reported on the design page and the third—the 
training session—is reported on the administration page), Rutcher 
Skagerberg, special engineering adviser for the Public Housing 
Administration, reported on a painting research project that is 
being undertaken by PHA with the help of the T&M Section. 

In an effort to cut present indoor painting costs, which Mr. 
Skagerberg says average approximately 10 million dollars a year, 
an attempt is being made through the research project to reduce 
the four-year painting cycle that is normal to most housing author- 
ities to one in which interiors are repainted only each seven or 





The idea being tested by Mr. Skagerberg is a two-tone paint 
system. It has received its initial test in 50 dwellings of the Moline 
projects of the Rock Island County (Illinois) housing authority. 
In the pilot study, the lower 55 inches of unit walls were painted 
in a pastel shade and the remaining walls and ceilings were painted 
in the same color—lightened with two parts of white paint. The 
object of this dado, Mr. Skagerberg said, is to enable the tenants 
to maintain the lower section of his walls as a housekeeping func- 
tion. Thus, washing replaces painting and increases the length of 
the painting cycle. 

The next move, he said, is to increase the number of units being 
studied in order to obtain additional reactions and information as 
to the feasibility of such a system. Some 80 authorities throughout 
the country have, therefore, been asked to participate in the 
project—representing about 15,000 individual units. 

As part of his talk, Mr. Skagerberg showed a series of color 
slides illustrating the effect of the two-tone system in actual prac- 
tice. He pointed out, as shown in the slides, that aesthetically, the 
dado effect is not unpleasant. And, he added, tenant response to 
the idea has been enthusiastic. 

As a part of his presentation, Mr. Skagerberg distributed mimeo- 
graphed sheets carrying instructions for instituting a test project 
and noting what types of paints to use and where to obtain them. 
Included in the instructions is a set of tables for use by local author- 
ities in computing such items as cost of paint, labor, etc. Through 
the use of this recording system, Mr. Skagerberg said, uniformity 
of operations can be maintained among the authorities participat- 
ing in the research and thus meaningful results will be obtained. 
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KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a man- 
ger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 


What a fitting reminder from St. 
Luke of our responsibilities, as we 
pass through this holiday season! 
“There was no room for them” . . 
and nearly 20 centuries later, we find 
this statement still true for millions 
of American slum dwellers. 

Our objectives today were clearly 
outlined in this greatest of books and 
we should resolutely reaffirm them 
by our constant interest and effort. 

This interest and effort culminate 
in our local accomplishments and in 
our participation in our national pro- 
fessional association, which in turn 
improves and augments our local ac- 
complishments. And thus, without 
tangling our feet in too much red 
tape, we help people-—and this is our 
objective. 

Our contribution to NAHRO is 
generally by participation in commit- 
tee work and in conferences—chap- 
ter, regional, and national. Yet we 
may participate in NAHRO and 
benefit from it by our own interest 
without ever attending a meeting 
even a shirtsleeve maintenance clinic. 
Nonetheless, our committee work 1s 


the basis of our accomplishments as * 


an association. This work has begun 
already in several chapters and in a 
number of regions- and we have just 
about launched our national com- 
mittee activities. 


Committees 

We have held our first full length 
meeting of the Board of Governors 
and have set our work program for 
the year. Committee appointments 
are almost complete. This year, there 
are several new committees in addi- 
tion to those that have performed so 
ably in the past. These new ones in- 
clude Accounting, Chapter, and an 
Ad Hoc Public Housing Review 
Committee. In addition, an ad hoc 
committee to study possible classifica- 
tions of membership and to make 
recommendations to the Board of 
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Governors regarding 
has been named. 

The national Commissioners Com- 
mittee has been discontinued with 
the request that each Regional Coun- 
cil develop an active committee of its 
own where commissioners can meet 
on common ground to consider like 
regional problems. Special sessions 
for commissioners will continue to be 
a part of our national conference, of 
course. 

I shall not take the time or space 
to review the purposes of the various 
committees, since they will be set 
forth in the directory that should be 
in the hands of every NAHRO mem- 
ber in January. Every one of them 
is important to NAHRO .. . and to 
you! 


this question 


Public Housing Review 

I should like, however, to discuss 
briefly with you the Ad Hoc Public 
Housing Review Committee. This 
committee is to prepare an exhaus- 
tive list of the problems existing in 
low-rent public housing today and to 
explore possible solutions to these 
problems, classifying the proposed 


solutions as legislative or admunistra- 
tive in nature. We have sought, and 
have, the full cooperation of th 
Public Housing Administration in 
this committee’s job, since thes 
mutual concern 
Only by our joint efforts, with full 
cooperation on the part of everyone: 
can we hope to see low-rent public 
housing accomplish its objectives to 
the maximum. 


problems are ou 


This committee has 
already met and is utilizing material 
developed during the past several 
years, but particularly during the 
past year, by the Management Com- 
mittee, Research and Statistics Com- 
mittee, and 


NAHRO. 


other committees ol 


Forest, Trees 

The following is quoted from the 
foreword of the Statement of Pur- 
poses and Objectives of this Ad Hoc 
Public Housing Review Committee: 
“The broad purpose of a profes- 
sional organization such as NAHRO 
is to provide a forum for its members 
to express their interest in improved 
standards of performance and in in- 
creased mastery of the art or skill 
which they serve. It is concerned 
with the right and the duty to evalu- 
ate the program in which its mem- 
bers serve, to criticize it, and to sug- 
gest corrections for its shortcomings.” 
This statement seems to me to be 
a living reason for us to belong to, 
support, and participate in NAHRO 
I like to believe that, because of 
NAHRO, we can see both the forest 

and the trees. Do you agree? 
Knox Banner, December 1956 





Six buses took annual conference delegates on a two-hour tour of New York 
City housing and slum clearance projects on the morning after the meeting 


closed: Thursday, October 24. The 


New York City Housine Authority 


played host for the trip, noting that the group was the largest it had ever 


conducted through the city. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


Basic public housing 
and policies got a going-over at the 
NAHRO conference. ‘The most not- 
able outcome: informal agreement 
that what’s needed are some real 
changes in general policy and, per- 
haps, in legislation. 

This idea came out strongly in a 
panel discussion devoted to re-eval- 
uating public housing management 
policies on Monday, October 22; 
it was re-emphasized in the stimu- 
lating presentations by Elizabeth 
Wood (see page 424) and Mark 
McCloskey, chairman of the New 
York State Youth Commission, in 
the final session on human gains and 
losses; and it was an undercurrent 
of thought in the small-group dis- 
cussions on tenant-management re- 
lations that took place on Tuesday. 
Reported below are the Monday and 
‘Tuesday sessions. 

Rent-income ratios; over-income 
families; and “interim” housing for 
problem families were under discus- 
sion on Monday at a session chaired 
by Marie McGuire, executive direc- 
tor of the San Antonio housing au- 
thority and chairman of the 1956 
Management Committee. 


RENT-INCOME RATIO 


“If public housing is to maintain 
a competitive position with  sub- 
standard and slum housing pricewise 
and accomplish its objective of re- 
housing a representative cross sec- 
tion of eligible low-income families 
in decent housing at the approxi- 
mate rents they now pay for slum 
housing—-rents that they can afford 

the minimum statutory rent-in- 
come ratio for public housing is go- 
ing to have to be revised.” 

That was how O. O. McCracken, 
director of development of the St. 
Louis Housing and Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authorities, ex- 
pressed the “there'll have to be some 
changes made” theme. 

Pointing out that “the 20 per cent 
rent-income ratio initially estab- 
lished in the 1937 act was for the 
most part empirical and, at best, 
based on such limited research as 
was available on patterns of con- 
sumption for prior decades,’ Mr. 
McCracken declared: there is 
absolutely no question that a static 
rent-income ratio over a long pe- 
riod, as has been the case in this 
program, will be self-defeating.” 


problems 
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‘Two of the basic purposes of the 
program, according to Mr. Mc- 
Cracken, were (1) to rehouse fam- 
ilies in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing at rents approximating those 
they were forced pay for slum hous- 
ing and (2) to create a low-rent 
community representing a cross sec- 
tion of eligible families. He indicated 
that under the present statutory set- 
up these goals are out of reach and, 
to prove his point, he described 
housing trends today, as follows: 

““l1—We know there has been an in- 
creasing trend in the rate of turnover 
and in vacancy ratio in a total national 
public housing program that falls woe- 
fully short of the scope necessary to in- 
sure a decent home for every American 
family. 

“2—-We know that the trend in tenant 
composition is away from a_ representa- 
tive cross section toward stratification. 
In fact the concentration of welfare, 
broken, and problem families in many 
projects has reached the point where 
objective analysis may well point to the 
fact that in many cases the deleterious 
social effects stemming from this con- 
centration outweigh the benefits received 
from better physical quarters. 

“3We know that while the rent- 
income ratio in public housing has re- 
mained static, there has occurred a long- 
term decline m the rent-income ratios 
in the private market. 

“4-We know, finally, that, in the 
income array, the rent relationship is a 
negatively sloped function, at least in 
the lower and middle-income ranges: 
the extremely low-income families tend- 
ing to expend a greater proportion of 
their income for housing and this pro- 
portion, on the average, declining for 
each hither inc@me group.” 

Mr. McCracken pointed to the 
increased management problems 
caused:by the changing pattern of 

_ ~ . “xr 
occupggcy and the financial difficul- 
ties resulting from increased opera- 
tion costs while the level of project 
revenue has remained static. On this 
latter matter, he said: “Unfortunate- 


ly. most of the actions taken by 
management in an attempt to deal 
with the problem of the financial 
squeeze 
project 
pense 


the narrowing gap between 
revenue and = project ex- 
serves only to aggravate or 
make more unrealistic the rent-in- 
come ratio factor.” 

“We increase minimum rents; we 
set up unrealistically low utility al- 
lowances; we sometimes add special 
charges and in some cases raise rents 
outright by increasing rent-income 
ratios,” Mr. McCracken said, but, 
he pointed out “such price increases, 
of course, further restrict the market, 
not only for additional low-rent 
housing in a given community, but 
tend to further stratify the tenant 
composition of the existing 


ects, 


proj- 


“Certainly, if appropriate revisions 
are not to be made, then the exist- 
ing concepts of market analysis and 
programming of public housing must 
be drastically changed,” he declared. 
“If the tenant body in public hous- 
ing is to be only the lowest of the 
low-income group—the public assist- 
ance many communities 
have reached long-range saturation 
point in the amount of public hous- 
ing already constructed.” 


OVER-INCOME FAMILIES 
Facing up to the fact that many 
of public housing’s over-income fam- 
ilies have no recourse but to return 
to the slums, George R. Genung, 
director of management for the New 
York City Housing Authority, of- 
fered two suggestions for remedying 
the situation: (1) admission and 
continued occupancy limits for sub- 
sidized housing should be substan- 


families 


tially increased; (2) development of 
a middle-income housing program. 


He pointed out that there are, of 





Panel of speakers who did the job of “Re-evaluating Basic Public Hous- 


ing Management Policies”: Edward Aronov, 


O. O. McCracken, George R. 


Genung, Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, session re porte? Mrs. Beatrice G. Rosahn. 
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course, many families, who, once 
they have reached the top income 
limits permitted in public housing, 
can find suitable accommodations 
within their means; but, he said, 
there is no answer for those who 
just do not have enough money to 
pay for housing on the private mar- 
ket and have no alternative but to 
return to substandard dwellings. He 
explained that this situation is par- 
ticularly acute in New York City, 
where the gap between public hous- 
ing admission incomes and rents ap- 
proximates 50 per cent below private 
levels, rather than the required 20 
per cent. 

To alleviate such conditions, there 
is currently under consideration in 
New York City a plan whereby fam- 
ilies in the lower middle-income 
group could continue to reside in 
state-aided projects until their in- 
comes rose to a point where they 
could really afford to go into private 
housing. He indicated, however, that 
since the rent-income ratio for New 
York state-aided projects is on a 
basis of incomes six to seven times 
the rent, whereas, in federal proj- 
ects, there is a five times ratio, it is 
questionable whether higher income 
families would be willing to remain 
in PHA-aided projects under such 
a plan, with the rentals that would 
be required. 

Taking up the development of a 
middle-income housing program, he 
described what New York City has 
done and suggested that such a pro- 
gram elsewhere might well include 
limited dividend housing, coopera- 
tives, public no-cash-subsidy hous- 
ing, or housing constructed unde: 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s Section 213 or 207 programs. 
In New York City, he said, such * 
housing has provided some help for 
excess-income families and for high- 
er income families displaced by re- 
development and middle-income 
families as a whole. 


“INTERIM” HOUSING 

Edward Aronov, management su- 
pervisor of the Milwaukee housing 
authority, dealt with what—in view 
of the number of so-called problem 
families being housed in low-rent 
projects currently and the impact of 
redevelopment on this situation 
was a subject of high interest 
“interim” housing. “Interim” hous- 
ing was described as temporary quar- 
ters giving socially disoriented fam- 
ilies a chance to “bone up” for liv- 
ing in standard housing. 
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Sum-up session at which leaders for four special management problem 
discussions reported: Mrs. Mary Wirth, session reporter Mrs, Frances G 
Steele, Hugh A. Wing, session chairman Allen R. Reed, Thomas ], McCoy 
Mrs. Miriam Zimmerman. 


As background information, Mr. 
Aronov listed the cost of housing 
families with problems and indicated 
the multiplicity of reasons for thei 
behavior. He discussed “interim” 
housing in England, Scotland, and 
Holland and described low-rent pub- 
lic housing in the United States as 
really a kind of “interim,” or tem- 
porary, housing, in which a family 
resides until prepared to live in pri- 
vate dwellings. 

He pointed out: (1) that “in- 
terim” housing as it is known in 
Europe, with its compulsory and re- 
strictive features, is not congenial to 
the housing philosophy of the United 
States; (2) that “housing by itself 
is not remedial a family has 
many problems not connected with 


housing;” (3) that the number of 
families in socially weak and anti- 
social categories is increasing: (4 


that coming from the slums to pub- 
lic housing requires a_ tremendous 
adjustment on the part of the ten- 
ant; (5) and that the multiplicity 
of casework treatment with which 
a family is bombarded is both waste- 
ful and confusing-—‘‘a welfare de- 
partment may insist a mother work, 
while a private social agency may 
insist the same mother stay home 


with the children.” 


Here, suggested Mr. Aronov, is 
what can be done about the “prob- 
lem family” situation: 

1—Efforts of public housing man- 
agement, tenants, and public and 
private welfare and social agencies 
can be coordinated for prompter, 
more eflicient service, possibly via 
working level conferences between 


the social work agencies and man- 
agement personnel. 

2—The federal government should 
be made to recognize that many 
publicly housed families fall into the 
“problem” category upon admittance 
and that these families cannot be 
turned away; the federal govern- 
ment should be willing to furnish 
more money to handle them. “There 
is no hesitancy in allowing funds 
for maintenance of physical prop- 
erty,’ Mr. Aronov said, and there 
should be none for “maintenanc« 
of human resources.” 

3—-A national study commission 
under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should study 
the problem. Such a study, he said, 
could go into the scope of the prob- 
lem; categorical classifications of 
“problem” families; treatment for 
each category; functions of housing 
authorities and social agencies; legal 
aspects; and financing. “Any con- 
clusion that is reached could be put 
into operation not only at existing 
projects,’ Mr. Aronoy pointed out, 
“but also in renewal areas, so that 
much work could be accomplished 
before the problem family actuall, 
becomes a tenant.” 

Management problems related to 
housing the elderly, the young, and 
the poor housekeeper and in rela- 
tion to integrated occupancy wer 
discussed by four separate groups 
on ‘Tuesday. Summaries of the ses- 
sions were presented to the full au- 
dience, under the chairmanship of 
Allen R. Reed, director of the San 
Joaquin County housing authority 
(Continued column two, page 451) 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


prepared by Marion Massen 


Memo to Robert Jorvig of the Minneapolis housing and redeve lopment au- 
thority and others whose inquiries for material on housing for the aging have 
been answered with the inclusion of a promise that NAHRO had a booklet 


“in the works” 


: the publication came off the press this month. Titled Toward 


Good Housing for the Aging, it consists of a collection of reprints of significant 
articles from the JouRNAL oF Houstnc and an annotated list of references, 
selected for their usefulness to those agencies now attacking the problem. The 
articles divide into those recording progress of thinking and interest in hous- 
ing for the aging, detailed stories on state and local programs and private 


efforts that have pioneered the way, 


community services. 


(See below. ) 


Key: (B) book: (M) magazine; 
back.” 

NEW FROM NAHRO 
TOWARD GOOD HOUSING’ FOR 


THE AGING. NAHRO Reprint. 1956. 
43 pp. Has been sent free to agency 
members; $1 to others. N394. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

See above. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


“America’s Need: At least Two Million 
Homes a Year,” issue of Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review, October 1956. 8 pp. Di- 
rect source: American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, AFL-CIO Building, Washington 
6, D. C. (M) 


“The Fight Against Decay,” Special Prog- 
ress Section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Sunday, September 9, 1956. 8 pp., illus- 
trated. Direct source: St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis, Missouri. (N) 


“Relocation Is Not a Numbers Game,” 
by Dr. Harry W. Reynolds, Jr. October 
1956. 2 pp. Reprint from The American 
City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. (M) 

Partial story of the Philadelphia ex- 
perience with relocation; see November 
1956 JouRNAL, page 389, for Dr. Reyn- 
olds’ complete article. 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


“Dollars, KWH and Gals,” by Manage- 
ment Committee, Southwest Regional 
Council of NAHRO. 1956. 7 pp. Direct 
source: Miss Ruth Mary Price, Housing 
Authority of the City of Corpus Christi, 
P.O. Box 7008, Corpus Christi, Texas (P) 

A brief analysis of the experience of 
16 southwest housing authorities with 
gas, electricity, and water consumption. 


“Grown-Up Water Paints,” by Gerould 
Allyn, Rohm and Haas Company. Re- 
print from October 1956 Building Maga- 
zine. 4 pp. TMIS Special Bulletin No. 7. 
(M) 

Explanation of acrvlic latex paints for 
interiors. 
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(N) newspaper; 


and separate sections on design and 


(P) pamphlet or “ 


paper- 


CITIZEN ACTION 


ANNUAL REPORT 1956 CAC (NEW 
HAVEN CITIZENS ACTION COMMIS- 
SION). 1956. 36 pp. Free. New Haven 
Citizens Action Commission, Inc., 177 
Church Street, New Haven 10, Connecti- 
cut. (P) 

A report that reveals the importance 
of matching every level of official action 
with citizen action; CAC operates effec- 
tively with the city administration 
through a large number of committees 
serving each element in the urban re- 
newal complex. 


HOUSING FOR THE AGING 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY. 1956. 
Copies available upon request from Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (P) 

Brief informal leaflet covering federal 
aids to housing for the aging as autho 
ized by the Housing Act of 1956. 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED: Staff Re- 
port to the Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, January 4, 1956. 
70 pp. Committee Print, available in li- 
braries and on loan from NAHRO. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Includes brief reports on current de- 
velopments in housing the age ed in this 
country and in foreign countries: records 
general statistical information about the 
elderly in this country: argues the point 
of multi-family vs. individual houses for 
older persons; briefly touches upon com- 
munity services needed to aid the older 
person to maintain independent living. 


GENERAL 


THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN, by 
Marion F. Wilson. 1956. 138 pp. $3. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. (B) 

The life history of Willow Run, 
“Bomber City,”’ which during World War 
II years mounted from the homeland of 
a few farmers to a community of 20,000 
people: subsided for a time, postwar, to 
serving the peacetime purpose of a “dor- 
mitory” for GI students; and now, with 
a population of 11.000, has become a 


permanent community, a part of Ypsi- 
lanti Township. The interesting story, 
told by the assistant housing manager of 
Ypsilanti Township Housing, who has 
known Willow Run from its beginning. 
is meant as background for the school 
children and the new townspeople to 
come .. . and it is one of the all-too-few 
accounts of war housing that has been 
written. Book was commissioned by the 
local board of education. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROVISIONS OF 
THE HOUSING ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED THROUGH 1956 AND EX- 
CERPTS FROM OTHER FEDERAL 
LAWS AUTHORIZING FEDERAL AS- 
SISTANCE TO SLUM CLEARANCE 
AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND 
URBAN RENEWAL. Housing and Hore 
Finance Agency, Office of the Adminis- 
trator. No date. 77 pp. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. (P) 


FINANCING 


LIFE INSURANCE HOUSING PROJ- 
ECTS, by Robert E. Schultz. 1956. 154 
pp- $4. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Illinois. (B) 

A thorough account of the experience 
of life insurance companies with housing 
projects during their first 30 years of 
such investment. Object of the study was 
to find out whether this type of invest- 
ment has measured up to expectations. 
Aspects treated are legal limitations and 
restrictions; impact on investment objec- 
tives of life insurance companies; social 
and technical problems; and financial ex- 
perience. From Mr. Schultz’s conclusions: 
“The yield experience from housing proj- 
ects which have been acquired by insur- 
ance companies has not been favorable 
as a whole The yield from certain 
specific projects, however, has been quite 
high when compared with other author- 
ized investments. The favorable experi- 
ence from some projects together with the 
social aspects may provide sufficient in- 
centive for limited future investment in 
the field by a few companies, but under 
present construction costs life insurance 
companies plan to make no further in- 
vestments in housing.” 


THE CONFUSING FACTS ABOUT 
HOUSING AND MORTGAGES, by 
George Cline Smith, in The Mortgage 
Banker, Vol. 16, No. 8, May 1956, pp. 
33-37. 35 cents for issue. Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. (M) 

Mr. Smith, economist with the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, points out that de- 
spite the wealth of information printed 
about housing, construction, and related 
activities, the figures offer little “scientific 
guide” as to what can be expected in the 
housing and mortgage field in the future. 
Example: as figures are now compiled, 
“it is impossible to tell how large the 
single-family housing business is, because 
one-to-four family units are lumped to- 
gether. * Worth reading before a 
local housing market analysis is under- 
taken. 


RELOCATION OF SITE RESIDENTS 
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TO PRIVATE HOUSING: The Char- 
acter and Quality of Dwellings Obtained 
in the Movement from Chicago Housing 
Authority Slum Clearance Sites; 1952- 
1954. 1955. 33 pp-» appendix. Available 


on request to Chicago Housing Author- 
ity, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Illinois. (P) 

Results of a survey made to ascertain 
the extent of housing improvement for 
site residents relocated to private housing 
from Chicago Housing Authority slum 
clearance sites. In a low-vacancy period, 
when more than 5000 families and 2000 
single persons from various redevelop- 
ment areas were looking to private mar- 
ket for housing, 70 per cent of the 330 
families sampled in this survey reported 
they secured a level of housing “well 
above that of the previous slums.” (These 
farnilies were mainly nonwhite, thus fac- 
ing limitations as to areas to which they 
could move.) This improved housing 
was not obtained, however, without cost 
—gross rents paid after moving being 
about double paid in the slums. Still, in 
their new quarters, only about one-third 
of the families paid rents in excess of 25 
per cent of their incomes. Though the 
picture is encouraging, it should also be 
noted that the report says: “evidence of 
extensive conversions and doubling-up 
continued as in the past with implica- 
tions for future deterioration through 
over-use, in the absence of effective 
neighborhood control.” 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY: 
Puerto Rican Organizations in Chicago, 
by Lester C. Hunt, Jr., and Nicholas von 
Hoffman, in Etc. (A Review of General 
Semantics), Spring 1956. $1. International 
Society for General Semantics, 217 West 
Jefferson Street, Bloomington, Mlinois. (M) 

An enlightening essay by two workers 
in the business of adjusting newcomer 
Puerto Ricans to city life. Shows how 
the concept of “democracy” differs in 
the minds of Puerto Ricans from the 
concept in the United States and how 
this difference in meaning can lead to 
misunderstandings and consequent fail- 
ures in attempts to draw newcomers into 
group participation . . . also how seman- 
tic differences can cause mix-ups on 
“making a motion,” “voting,” “com- 
mittee,” etc. Worth reading if you have 
anything to do with Puerto Ricans—-or 
indeed with any group whose _back- 
ground is different from the pattern in 
your community. 


WELFARE SERVICES IN CHICAGO, by 
Mary B. Wirth. 1956. Unpaged. Free 
on request from Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. (P) 

A summary of the main social services 
available to Chicagoans as surveyed in 
the Inventory of Social Services 1955 
prepared by the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago — plus some com- 
ments on the significance of the services 
for the housing authority and some ob- 
servations on needs not yet met through 
such services. Example of a good kind 
of document for orienting staff and com- 
missioners. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE FOR REGU- 
LATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
CAMPS, by the President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor. 1956. 14 pp. United 
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your opportunity. 


10, New York. 





GOT A GOOD EXHIBIT YOU'RE PROUD OF? 
If so and you feel it deserves recognition 
brought to the attention of others in the field of exhibits, here's 


The National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, 
noting that there has been considerable advances made in exhibit 
techniques in recent years, is attempting to get a cross-section of 
what has been produced throughout the country. Good examples 
of low-cost as well as more elaborate exhibits are being sought. 

What’s involved is publication of a revised edition of NPC's 
Planning Your Exhibit. Selection of material for the booklet will 
be based on how well an exhibit utilizes recent techniques and 
materials. Agencies are asked to send an 8 by 10 glossy photograph 
of any exhibit they wish considered, accompanied by descriptive 
material. Agencies whose photos are accepted will receive credit in 
the book, scheduled for publication in January-February 1957. 

Send material to the council at 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


that it should be 








States Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D.C. (P) 

Minimum standards for migratory agri- 
cultural workers’ housing and environ- 
ment as proposed by the working group 
of the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor, which includes the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Outline for 
a state bill is also a part of the guide. 


MANAGEMENT— 
(Continued from page 449) 
RACIAL INTEGRATION 


Authorities contemplating racially 
integrated occupancy had a chance 
to benefit from the experience of 
those already having this policy in 
an informal give-and-take of ideas 
at one of the concurrent workshops 
on Tuesday. Thomas McCoy of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, who 
headed the discussion, had polled 
some of the authorities that have in- 
tegrated in advance of the meeting 
and he presented his findings to the 
audience and then lead the group 
in an open discussion. The follow- 
ing remarks represent some of the 
major points that came out of this 
session. 

There is much groundwork to be 
done—within the authority and in 
the entire community in which the 
project to be integrated is located 
—hefore the first “new” family is 
moved in. Of prime importance, it 
was noted, is the establishment of a 
firm policy by the board of commis- 
sioners and the unwavering support 
of the executive director. Top super- 
visory staff must explain and win 
support for the new policy from all 
other employees and particularly 
those at projects to be integrated. 
Personnel at the projects must un- 
derstand what is being done, must 
realize the importance of their ac- 
ceptance of the policy, and must be 
willing to carry it out wholehearted- 





ly, if problems are to be minimized 
or eliminated. 

Once the employees are indoctri- 
nated, tenants in the projects slated 
for integration must be won ove1 
Many techniques have been used to 
do this job—such as letters or an- 
nouncements made at meetings of 
various tenant organizations. Big 
mass meetings, however, were not 
recommended, since it becomes diffi- 
cult to control any hostile and artic- 
ulate persons at such sessions. 

The other area in which prepara- 
tion must be made is the neighbor- 
hood-at-large. Meetings should be 
staged with neighborhood councils, 
churches, etc., it was noted, and, 
while many authorities believe that 
members of the press should be in- 
vited to such sessions, it was gener- 
ally agreed that widespread publicity 
is harmful to the integration proc- 
ess. 

Other suggestions brought out in- 
cluded the following: (1) Chicago 
experience indicates that, in initiat- 
ing integration, the first family to be 
moved into a project should be care- 
fully selected. The family should be 
one of high caliber and, preferably, 
one with preschool-age kids. (2) In 
Philadelphia, it was found advisable 
to start integration in the colder 
months, when demonstrations are 
not likely to occur. Other tips on 
the time to move in the newcomers 
were middle days of the week and 
hours when children are in school 
It was emphasized that there should 
be no appreciable time lapse be- 
tween announcement of the integra- 
tion policy and the move-in of the 
first “new” family, since such a 
lapse would be an opportunity for 
counter feelings to jell and organize. 
(4) It was recommended that the 
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manager personally conduct the 
newcomers to their units and intro- 
duce them to their neighbors. 


THE POOR HOUSEKEEPER 

“Though our attention was fo- 
cused on the poor housekeeper be- 
cause of the high maintenance costs, 
we were also alarmed by the dissat- 
isfaction of many of the tenants who 
were interested in better preserving 
the way of life provided them by 
the authority . . . and were anxious 
to preserve the high regard in which 
we are held by the general public.” 

That’s the explanation Miriam 
Zimmerman, assistant tenant rela- 
tions manager of the New Orleans 
housing authority, gave for initia- 
tion by that authority of a unique 
program of home maintenance 
counseling (see August-September 
JourNaL, page 309). Mrs. Zimmer- 
man was leader of the small-group 
discussion on the poor housekeeper. 
She told the whole story of the New 
Orleans program, describing why 
and how it got started: what the 
program is; and the kind of results 
it has achieved. A brief explana- 
tion of how it works follows, while 
a more complete illustrated analysis 
will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the JouRNAL, 

The basic elements of the New 
Orleans program are: (1) screen- 
ing applicants; (2) setting up home- 
makers’ clinics; (3) employing wom- 
en counselors; (4) conducting a 
cleanup campaign; (5) educating 
and instructing all tenants through 
regular home visits; (6) evicting in- 
corrigibles. 

The authority asked and, on a 
basis of preventive maintenance, got 
PHA approval for the hiring of a 
housekeeping counselor for each 
project. (To fit these new staff mem- 
bers into the budget, 13 unskilled 
workmen were eliminated.) Before 
the counselors were assigned to their 
specific projects, they participated in 
what amounted to a_ three-month 
cleanup campaign during which 
every authority-operated unit was in- 
spected and the housekeeping habits 
of every family evaluated. Then the 
counselors were given further train- 
ing to supplement the home-visiting 
experience and assigned projects. In 
the projects, their duties are to visit 
each family at least once a year; ac- 
quaint newcomers with authority 
rules; and, in general, cement rela- 
tionships between tenants and man- 
agement, to the advantage of both. 

“Since the appointment of the 
counselors, the general appearance of 
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the grounds has improved . . .”, Mrs. 
Zimmerman said, “and one of the 
best gains is the tenants’ care of 
housing authority equipment.” After 
14 months of operation, the author- 
ity is convinced that the program 
will pay for itself many times over, 
she observed, “not only in actual 
savings but also in the abstract, by 
improving and consolidating better 
relations with the tenants . . . We 
. believe we have found the an- 
swer to the problem of the poor 
housekeeper,” she declared. 


THE ELDERLY 

Physical surrounding, social prob- 
lems, and psychological problems 
all came in for attention in the dis- 
cussion of the elderly. 

The big question that evolved in 
the physical surroundings talk was 
whether it was better to house the 
aged separately or in projects also 
occupied by younger families. It was 
generally agreed that separate proj- 
ects for the aged would be more ex- 
pensive and probably less desirable, 
although it was noted that in Massa- 
chusetts the “separate” idea has 
been used with considerable success. 
‘There was also general agreement 
that, in most cases, the elderly do 
not need to have quarters that differ 
too greatly from those used for 
younger families, although discre- 
tion should be used as to where in 
a mixed project the oldsters are as- 
signed their units. 

The most spirited discussions, it 
was reported, developed in dealing 
with social and psychological prob- 
lems of the elderly. It was recog- 
nized by the group as a whole that 
it is very important that the elderly 
be oriented carefully toward project 
living . . . that older people, used 
to living in their own homes, are 
inclined to be timid, anxious, and 
critical when first moving into pub- 
lic housing. And there was also gen- 
eral agreement that special attention 
must be given to establishing links 
between the older tenants and some 
of their relatives, family agency 
workers, and other tenants in the 
project. The case of Cleveland’s 
Golden Age Center and Detroit’s 
program of hobbies, arts, and crafts 
for the aged were pointed out as 
instruments for integrating the old 
folks into community life and it was 
also suggested that these older ten- 
ants could be encouraged to do such 
things as baby-sitting for others in 
the project. 

The question of what management 


could do to develop helpful and 
positive attitudes toward the elderly 
on the part of both other tenants 
and the project staff was discussed 
and concrete examples were ad- 
vanced on how specific problems 
have been overcome by some au- 
thorities. 

At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, it was agreed that much more 
research is needed on the housing 
and handling of the aged. Here are 
some of the questions the group de- 
cided should be studied further: (1 
What proportion of the elderly will 
need special housing? (2) Are pub- 
lic housing sites near areas of suit- 
able employment for the elderly? 
(3) How should assets of the elder- 
ly be handled—capitalized as in- 
come, or considered strictly as as- 
sets? (4) What types of social agency 
help are likely to be needed most 
by the elderly? 


THE YOUNG 

Since housing authorities are just 
about the only landlords today that 
hang up the “children are welcome” 
shingle, they must assume the re- 
sponsibility of planning for these 
“junior” tenants. That was the stand 
taken by the discussion group that 
dealt with the young. 

Moving ahead from this premise, 
the group took up the matter of 
identifying the reasons for youth- 
created problems of housing man- 
agers and went on to find some 
answers on the “how” of dealing 
with difficult children. Here are 
some of the points of general agree- 
ment: (1) Cooperation should be 
established with agencies serving 
youth—managers disagreed (appar- 
ently dependent upon whether with 
a small or large project) as to 
whether it is their job actually to 
work directly with the young. (2) It 
is important to expose youngsters to 
higher standards of living—but good 
living conditions are not enough. 
(3) Community facilities should be 
planned with social agencies and 
coordinated with training in schools. 
(4) Management should have ade- 
quate staff to deal with this prob- 
lem. (5) Authorities should investi- 
gate employment opportunities for 
young people and interest commun- 
ity agencies in this action. (6 
Mothers of small children should 
be discouraged from taking jobs. (7 
Managers should encourage tenant 
associations designed to promote 
project and community improve- 
ment. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A62—URBAN RENEWAL 

The position of assistant director of 
urban renewal is available in Cincin- 
nati. Desire person now directing a pro- 
gram in a smaller community, or in a 
responsible executive position with a 
large-city program. Cincinnati operation 
consists of projects totalling around 60 
million dollars, for which local money 
is available. Write: Charles H. Stamm, 
Director of Urban Renewal, Room 340 
City Hall, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


A63—DIRECTOR 

The Saginaw, Michigan Housing Com- 
mission has an opening for an executive 
director to supervise a program consist- 
ing of 650 units in three projects. Col- 
lege degree and three years’ experience 
in responsible housing position desired. 
Salary dependent upon training and ex- 
perience. Write: Personnel Officer, City 
Hall, Saginaw. Michigan. 


A64—PLANNING, ALASKA 

The Alaska Housing Authority is in- 
viting applications for the position of 
community planner. Starting © salary: 
$8400. Work involves development of 
master plans for small communities with- 
in the territory. Applicants should write 
directly to M. G. Gebhart, Executive Di- 
rector, Alaska Housing Authority, Box 
179, Anchorage, Alaska. 


A65—PLANNING 

There are two openings on the Hart- 
ford planning staff: (1) principal plan- 
ner, with a salary range of $5980-$7020: 
and (2) senior planner, with a salary 
range of $5044-$5876. Complete details 
on both positions may be secured by 
writing to Personnel Director, 550 Main 
Street, Hartford. Connecticut. 


A66—ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are being accepted by the 
Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority 
for the position of administrative assist- 
ant. Person selected will serve as as-" 
sistant to the executive director in charge 
of administration of a program includ- 
ing 1439 existing units and 50 more un- 
der construction. Management supervi- 
sion will be main responsibility. Salary: 
$5800-$7200. Write: McClinton Nunn, 
Director, Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, 400 Nebraska Avenue, Toledo 
9 


A67—SOCIAL WORK 

Examinations for specialists in social 
work have been announced by the United 
States Civil Service Commission for filling 
positions in the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance in Washington, D. C. 
and in regional offices. 

Public welfare positions include: pub- 
lic adviser (GS-9 to GS-13): assistance 
standards specialist (GS-11 and GS-12): 
training specialist (GS-11 to GS-13): 
welfare service specialist (GS-11 to GS- 
13); and research analyst—public as- 
sistance (GS-9 to GS-12). Salaries rang 
from $5440 to $8990. 
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Children’s Bureau and Public Health 
Service positions to be filled include: 
child welfare (GS-12 and 13 juvenile 
delinquency (GS-12 and 13 research 
GS-11 and 12 medical social work 
(GS-11 and 12 Salaries range from 


$6390 to $8990 


For full information, write: U. § 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. Those wishing to apply for 


public welfare positions in the Bureau of 
Public should ask for an- 
nouncement No. 86B: for other positions, 
ask for No. 91B 


A68—COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The New York State Division of 
Housing is recruiting for a person cap- 
able of serving as director of its com- 
munity development bureau. Salary: 
$10.744. Person selected will be directly 
responsible to the commissioner; will su- 
pervise a ‘staff of professional technical 
and clerical workers; will advise the 
commissioner and others on city plan- 
ning aspects of division’s work; must be 
able to explain city planning functions 
to the public: etc. Write: New York 
State Division of Housing, 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York. 


A69—COORDINATOR 

The Imperial Valley (California) Co- 
ordinated Housing Authorities are re- 
cruiting for a coordinator to tie together 
the work of the eight local housing au- 
thorities that comprise its membership 
and that operate a total of 324 units, 
with another 75 cither under construc- 
tion or development. Salary: $550-$650 
Requirements: education equivalent to 
degree, with each year’s actual experience 
in public housing equal to a year in col- 
lege, Applications must be in by January 
30, 1957. Write: Fred W. Schrempf 
Secretary. Advisory Committee, Imperial 
Valley Coordinated Housing Authorities, 
P. O. Box 1491, El Centro, California 


Assistance 


URBAN RENEWAL— 
(Continued from page 
tionship 
planning; 
ban renewal projects; permits close: 
coordination with other city agen- 
cles. 
TASK FORCE PROPOSALS 

Sid Jagger, special assistant to th 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, was on hand 
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with general community 


enables scheduling of ur- 


as a resource person for the concur- 
rent roundtable discussion devoted to 
the HHFA task force proposals for 
administration of urban renewal pro- 
grams. He presented the salient fea- 
tures of the task force report and 
then the audience had a chance to 
air their views 

Mr. Jagger outlined the purpose 
of the task force analysis as follows: 
(1) to simplify paper work require- 


ments: (2) to reduce 


time: (3 


processing 
to realize the concept of 
renewal as a local activity; (4) to 
identify the minimum controls that 
HHFA must exercise under the law 
and in furtherance of program ob- 
jectives. He then listed the ways in 
which the recommendations propose 
to achieve these purposes by elimi- 
nating some procedures ; encourag- 
ing maximum flexibility in renewal 
plans; keeping formal documenta- 
tion to a minimum; and, in general. 
streamlining the entire operation. He 
also mentioned that, in an effort to 
expedite the renewal program, URA 
was setting up target dates for com- 
pletion of planning by local agencies 
and for processing applications by 
the federal agency. 

When the matter was turned over 
to the audience, agreement evolved 
that the task force proposals were 
sound and would be of great benefit 
to the program. 


MAINTENANCE— 
(Continued from page 446) 


the tips offered by Mr. Knop tor 
the preparation of such plans: (1 
schedule all jobs for expected pe- 
riods of suitable weather. as pre- 
dicted by weather bureau records 

2) plan work to take advantage of 
the kids’ being in school; (3) deter- 
mine when contracted jobs can be 
had most cheaply; } schedule 
safety meetings for employees. 

Speaking on practical budgets and 
cost controls, David L. Maulsby, also 
of the Baltimore authority, strongly 
recommended the “performance 
budget” approach, which was 
brought to public attention by th 
Hoover i949" Mi 
Maulsby described this approach as 
one “based upon functions, activi- 
ties, and projects. It concentrates,” 
he said, “on the general character 
and relative importance of _ the 
things to be done and their cost, 
rather than upon things to be ac- 
quired and their cost The all 
important consideration in budget- 
ing is the work or service to be ac- 
complished.” 

Mr. Maulsby pointed out, that 
“whatever type of budget is used, 
there is no substitute for the use 
of past experience as a guide or 


Commission in 


measure for routine future needs 
cost controls). The accounting or 
cost system,” he said, “should be 


geared to the items of work to be 
performed, otherwise it is of little 
value in comparing efficiency and 
evaluating accomplishment.” 
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JOH-W1—MASONRY WALL BOLT 








Here’s the answer to what happens 
when the irresistible force meets the 
immovable object . . . the irresistible 
force (a Pin-Grip bolt) makes quick 
work of the immovable object (a ma- 
sonry wall). 


Designed for tightly and perma- 
nently fastening clamps, electric 
cables, utility boxes, fuse boxes, etc., 
to all types of masonry walls, Pin- 
Grip consists of a two-piece bolt as- 
sembly. Here’s how it works: a hole 
the diameter of the Pin-Grip is 
drilled into the wall with a masonry 
bit or with a drill and hammer. The 
assembly is inserted into the hole, the 
bolt is withdrawn, then re-inserted 
through the fixture being installed 
and into the shell imbedded in the 
wall. Next, the bolt is driven flush 
with the anchor head (see picture 
above), using an ordinary hammer. 


Here’s what happens: as the stain- 
less steel pin is driven into the alu- 
minum body, four prongs of the soft 
alummum shell expand outward, 
gripping the wall (see illustration 
above, right). 


According to the manufacturers, 
Pin-Grip will hold in cement, brick, 
concrete, and cimder block walls. 
There is a wide range of pin sizes 
available to meet every requirement, 
the company notes. 


JOH-W2—GUTTER REPAIR KIT 

A flick of a scissors and a twist of 
a paste brush is about all it takes to 
repair leaky gutters and downspouts 
—if Gutter Patch is used. The rea- 
sons: (1) a “miracle” plastic film— 
Mylar—that looks and feels like cel- 
lophane and is said to have a tensile 
strength of 20,000 pounds per square 
inch and (2) Sealtite liquid ad- 
hesive. 


Claimed to be economical to use 
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(the estimated cost per patch is 16 
cents) , Gutter Patch comes packaged 
in a kit that contains a 9-inch by 54- 
inch sheet of Mylar (said to be 
enough for 25 average 19-square-inch 
patches) ; an 8-ounce can of liquid 
adhesive; a brush; and complete in- 
structions for applying the material. 

Application is simple, the instruc- 
tions say: dirt and loose rust is 
cleaned away with a wire brush from 
the area to be patched and the adhe- 
sive is applied around ‘the edges of 
the hole. A piece of Mylar, cut so 
that it will overlap the hole, is then 
placed over the damaged area and 
pressed gently against the surface. 
Gutter Patch is said to conform to 
any type of surface, including corru- 
gated surfaces. If desired, the patch 
may be painted to match the sur- 
rounding area. The result is said to 
be a permanent moisture and corro- 
sion seal that requires no curing. 

Gutter Patch is also said to permit 
expansion and contraction and_ is 
claimed to be effective from 80 de- 
grees below zero to 375 degrees above 
zero. Price of the Gutter Patch kit 
is $3.98. 


JOH-W3—BRUSH CLEANER 





By combining the theory of centrifu- 
gal force with the mechanics of an 
eggbeater, a paint brush cleaning de- 
vice has been developed that its 
manufacturers claim will remove 
caked paint and pigment from 
brushes in 90 seconds or less. With 
Spin-a-Brush it is possible, they say, 
to switch a brush from a black paint 





job to white paint in a matter of sec- 
onds. In addition, old paint brushes 
are said to be easily salvaged when 
cleaned with this device. 

As pictured below, the paint brush 
handle is clamped into the shaft of 
the device and dipped into a con- 
tainer of paint solvent. By cranking 
the handle located in the grip, the 
paint is said to be whirled out of the 
bristles. 


Spin-a-Brush is said to be sturdily 
constructed — the crank and grip 
molded from nylon and the shaft 
made of die-cast metal and spring 
steel. The makers claim the device is 
lightweight and durable; the plastic 
grip is said to resist paint solvents. 
In addition, Spin-a-Brush can be 
adapted with the necessary attach- 
ments for stirring paints and for 
cleaning paint rollers. 


JOH-W4—MASONRY REPAIR 

“The first product in construction 
history capable of welding masonry 
materials with a bond stronger than 
the joined material itself” — that’s 
how the manufacturers of Permagile 
describe a new polyplastic material 
used in joining and cladding mason- 
ry materials. Furthermore, it is 
claimed, the joints formed by the 
compound are “utterly impervious” 
to water, alkalies, detergents, mild 
acids, and chemicals. 

Because Permagile is said to be 
able to withstand water pressure up 
to 30 pounds per square inch, one of 
the suggested uses of the material is 
in repairing cracks in leaking base- 
ment walls. Using a mortar-like con- 
sistency of the polyplastic alloy and 
dry sand to fill in leaky cracks is said 
to result in completely dry walls. ‘The 
compound is also useful for applying 
over leaky putty in window sash and 
is also said to result in joints that are 
perfectly level and almost invisible, 
as the material will not shrink or ex- 
pand. Other claims for Permagile: 
it has an elasticity 30 to 40 times that 
of ordinary concrete; it is unaffected 
by weather or by age. 

According to the manufacturer, 
since the plastic material literally 
welds masonry materials, glass, wood, 
and plastics, it has many other appli- 
cations for housing construction and 
maintenance, including replacing 
and repairing brick in walls, steps, 
chimneys; setting and repairing tile 
drainpipe ; repairing and waterproof- 
ing shower stalls, built-in tubs, and 
the walls and floors around such in- 
stallations. 
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JOH-W5—CLIP-ON BRICK 





A genuine clay brick that can be 
attached to existing wooden walls by 
means of metal clips, has been called 
“tailor-made” for Operation Home 


Improvement—the national program 
designed to conserve and _ revitalize 
existing neighborhoods (see January 
JourNAL, page 26). Because of re- 
nu-veneer’s light weight and easy-to- 
handle qualities, it is said to be a 
real boon to the home owner who 
wishes to convert a wooden structure 
into one with the appearance and 
economy of a brick house. 

The manufacturer claims that re- 
nu-veneer incorporates many of the 
properties of conventional brick 
it’s fire resistant, insect proof, and has 
good insulating qualities for both 
warm and cold weather. In addition, 
it is noted, the brick can also be used 
for decorative interior effects. 


L-shaped corner units are provided 
for ease of installation and to obtain 
a realistic brick wall appearance. 

After metal clips have been nailed 
to an existing wooden wall, the hard- 
burned Norman brick is inserted in 
the clip, each unit being held sepa- 
rately in place. This installation 
technique is said to permit equal dis- 
tribution of weight on the wall. After 
the brick units are secured, a specially 
plasticized portland cement mortar 
is applied between the joints with a 
pressure gun. When the mortar has 
hardened sufficiently, it is tooled and 
finished off as in conventional brick 
masonry. 


JOH-W6—CIRCULAR POWER SAW 





Power-driven saws are not new . 
but here’s a refinement of the stand- 
ard idea: a circular saw mounted on 
a conventional '/2-inch electric drill. 
The blades, which are interchange- 
able in a matter of seconds, according 


tae as ere 


to the manufacturer, are attached to 
a drill using a specially designed 
Hange-type locking mechanism that 
requires no tools, screws, or bolts 
And, it is claimed, the M.L. Exten- 
thle Hole Saw will cut holes 2% 
inches in diameter, in depths of 1, 
24%, 5, and 9 inches, easily. 

Ihe various blade sizes make them 
applicable for all types of construc- 
tion work, it is noted. The 1l-inch 
blade is said to be useful in working 
with insulating materials, since, it is 
pointed out, the saw makes quick, 
accurate cuts through sheathing; the 
24%-, 5-, and 9%-inch blades are 
claimed to be useful in cutting holes 
in a wide variety of sidewalls, fram- 
ing, sill, and other sawable members 

The teeth of the blades are cut into 
a rigid tubular body (pictured left) 
to assure ruggedness and speed, the 
manufacturers say. In addition, it is 
claimed that binding is eliminated 
because of the contour design. 

Price of a set of three blades is 
$24.95 and the equipment is sold 
with a 10-day guarantee 
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Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
154 and 455 on which you would like full technical literature 
Then send this coupon to the JourNaL or Hovsine, 1313 East 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


JOH-W5—Clip-on Brick 
JOH-W6—Circular Power Saw 


FREE LITERATURE 


JOH-W9—Glazing Specs 
JOH W10—Gas Vent Tables 


SEND TO 








December 1956 


JOH-W7—The ABC's of Modern Pias- 
tics. 45 pp. illus. 

Describes in basic terms the sources of 
and various production techniques used 
with different types of plastics. The book 
let concentrates on the “big four” of the 
plastics field—phenolic, vinyl, polystyrene 
and polyethylene—-and mentions the 10 
other plastics that have been developed 
to date 


JOH-W8—A Guide to Modern Outdoor 
Lighting. 11 pp. illus. 

A catalog of outdoor lighting equip 
ment, including sections on the definition 
of lighting terms: types of light sources 
available—filament, mercury, and fluor- 
escent lamps: types of lighting controls 
constant-current transtormers trans 
former controllers, and photoelectric con 
trols: factors to consider in analyzing cost 


JOH-W9—Standard Architect Glazing 
Specifications. 7 pp. 

\ file of standard specifications for 
glazing aluminum, steel, and wood sash 
federal specifications for steel sash are 
also included. A list of 11 rules for glaz 
ing covers complete instructions for pre 
paring the sash, setting the pane, and 
glazing 


JOH-W10—"Safety System" Gas Vent 
Tables. Charts, tables, illus. 

A comprehensive guide to safe, correct 
venting of gas-appliances, covering both 
individual and combined-multiple gas 
vents. Charts and tables are provided 
with information to assist gas vent in 
stallers in solving the majority of 
venting problems 


gas 
The tables ire said to 
be easily read and understood and they 
include appliance sizes, heat inputs, and 
vent diameters most frequently encoun 
tered 
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Now...an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE This 


in Sewer and drain cleaning 
: faucet 
; 
can f 
>. . with dual cable that 


* 
self-feeds both in and out, drip 


Pa] completely eliminates 


manual handling Spring tension adjustment, 


floating stem seal, 
Belco Ball Bearing unit. 

Adaptable to longer runs, harder stoppages : § 

Faucet can’t be left open, stainless steel 





@ No manual handling —COM- 
PLETELY SAFE. Motor does work 


© Open winding of outer member 
permits the cable to feed in and 
out easily—even through “P”’ 
traps 

@ Non-helixing because cables 
are wound in opposite directions 
@ Dual cables tied together— 
easily pulled back if one breaks 
e Instant, snap lock cable con- 
nectors 


Recommended by New York 
City Housing Authority 


The Ohio Tool and Engineering Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


e 8 foot cable sections permit 
work in small spaces, cost less 
to replace 

e Runs up to 250 feet 

e@ New power unit weighs less, 
develops more power. Has oil 
bath gears, ball bearing construc- 
tion throughout 

@ Present Electric Eel outfits are 
easily converted 

e Complete set of cleaning tools 
available for lines 3” to 16” 


Write Dept. JH today 
for full details. 














spring is adjustable for perfect self- 
closing pressure. Washers don’t wear out. 
Belco Ball Bearing unit doesn’t grind seat 
against seal to close, converts friction to 
compression — washers last for years. 
Specify the McDonald Plate E-3690 self- 
closing faucet in public lavatories to save 
on wasted water and maintenance. Non- 
corrosive. Write for prices. 


a.y.MSDONALD mec co. 
100: Dubuque, lowa 
wi vhai® Brass Goods + Pumps 
< A Donald * Oil Equipment 
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